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Is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
Gentlemen to be the most effective 
invention in the curative treatment of 
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ADIES! Mr. ROLAND most respectfully invites you to order from your 
Chemist, Grocer, or Confectioner, (or from the Depot if any difficulty arises_in 
procuring it), a Canister of his 


NURSERY AND FARINACEOUS CUSTARD FOOD, so highly recommended 
by all Eminent Accoucheurs, for Lapirs or Deticate CONSTITUTIONS WHILB 
Hunste, and for Infants’ Feeding-bottles, This nourishing Food is now in general 
use among the Aged and Invalid members of the aristocracy; and, ‘‘ although last, 
yet not the least,” is justly famed.for making those rich and delicate Custards, so 
much admired for the dinner-table or evening party, and pronounced a perfect luxury, 
at trifling cost. This Compound possesses these several qualities, peculiar only to 
ttself, being distinct from any other preparation. Lapirs! TRY IT, and one and all will 
agree it is essentially requisite in every genteel household. 


Extract from the Court Circular, Dec. 6th, 1856. 


One of the most nutritious articles of food in use at the present day is Roland's Farinaceous 
Narsery and Custard Food. It is alike advantageous for its strengthening Dy geen and for 
its tendency to arrest the progress of consumption, and assist digestion. It is invaluable in 
the nursery, and is also generally used in the families of the principal nobility and gentry. 


Sold by Chemists, Grocers, and Confectioners, in Packets and Canisters, from 6d. to 15s. each; 
and wholesale and retail at the Depdét, 26a, Fleet-street, London. E. ©, Orders by post pune- 
tually attended to, 


AGENTS FOR PROVINCIAL DISTRICTS. 


Hereford—The Journal Office, 
Bath—Clarke Smith (late Steele and Smith), Chemist, New Bond-street. . 
» Maund, Grocer, Argyle-street. 
Bristol—Ferris, Townshend, Lamotte, and Boorne (late Ferris and Score), Chemists to her 
ag = 4 & 5, Union-street. 
Frome—Harvey, Chemist, Bath-street. 


Salisbury—E. Whitelock, Chemist to her Majesty, Market-place. 
High Wycombe—Butler, Chemist. 

Sunderland—Retson and Sons, Chemists, 4, High-street. 
ee ae and Sons, Chemists. 

—— , Wilts—W alker, Chemist, Manchester-road. 


Sout. —Randall and Son, Chemists to her Majesty. 
Trowbridge Winter, Chemist. aad 
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(ANNVAL CIRCULAR: | 
ROYAL BANK BUILDINGS, 
LIVERPOOL, April 6th; 1857. 


Reduction of 4d. per Ib. on the Duty on Tea. 
Reduction of 1d. per Ib. on the Duty on Coffee. 





HE change of Duty comes into operation this day— 

viz.:—The duty on Tea from_is. 9d. to 1s. 5d. per lb., 

and the duty on Coffee from 4d. to 3d. per lb.—and we now 
hand Families a Reduced List of Prices accordingly. 


The Importation of Tea this year is short about Eighteen 
Millions of Pounds compared with last Season:—hence 
a great adva. +,in price; but families may rest assured of 
our continued very careful selection of proper qualities, and 
candour in recommending only such descriptions as will 
give general satisfaction. 


_ Families will find that we have opened additional 

Accounts in CHELTENHAM, EpinsurGu, and Giascow, for 
their eonvenience in paying Accounts, (See Cireular—with 
necessary remarks and present list of prices—which may be 
had by post or otherwise, on application.) 

English Families residing abroad will find our sn 
ments complete for the execution of their orders (under 
Bond, duty free), both as regards size of packages and best 
qualities. 

Your obliged and faithful Servants, 


ROB'. ROBERTS & COMP*. 
Téa and Coffee Salesmen, 
Royal Bank Buildings, 


Entrance up the Steps LIVERPOOL. 
Leading to the Royal Bank. - 





N.B.—This Branch of our Trade—the serving of Families 
-—was Opened September, 1840, and founded upon a principle 
calculated to afford the greatest advantage in price—with every 
possible security as to Quality. 








CHANGE FOR A DIAMOND. 
By WarRwWIck REYNOLDs. 


(With Illustrations by the Author.) 





CHAPTER I. 


HE Caliph Haroun Iras-Cibul, surnamed The 
Mighty, sat upon a great throne in his 
\> Chamber of Audience; and very high and 

@ mighty did the Caliph look, on that exalted 
perch. Immediately beneath their beloved 
sovereign sat the twenty privy councillors of 
state, who looked, in an inferior degree, very 
high and mighty too’ and immediately in 
front of the twenty privy councillors of state 
f were disposed as many little writing-desks 
(like detached pews), whereon such of the 
A){\ functionaries aforesaid as had nothing better 
“” to do, were drumming with their respective 
fingers in a very earnest and distraught manner. Behind the throne stood 
the grand vizier, rigid and motionless, and looking like a very ugly image 
carved in wood; and behind him again, the chief of the eunuchs, also 
wooden, and holding in his mahogany-coloured right hand the bow-string 
of office. The space in the background and on either side of the throne 
was occupied by the various favorites of the Commander of the Faith- 
ful; and the remote perspective on every side was represented by the 
inferior officers of his household, and by such of his admiring subjects 
as had been fortunate enough to elbow their way into the royal 
presence. And no man in all that vast assemblage looked into his 
neighbour’s face (save the twenty privy councillors of state, who might do 
so by virtue of their office), but each without a moment’s intermission 
bent his stolid gaze upon the magnificent countenance of the Caliph, and 
watched the slightest motion of his eye with a fear and trembling past 
belief. 

So the Caliph Haroun Iras-Cibul, surnamed The Mighty, sat in great 
pomp and state, surrounded by his Court ; and the Court itself sat to hear 
appeals; and very tired the Court was with the uncommon tediousness of 
the task. The weather, too, was unpleasantly tropical, and the chamber 
ill-ventilated ; and already no fewer than three of the privy councillors 
and half-a-dozen inferior officers had been borne out of the court in a limp 
condition, and popped into an adjacent bath to cool.. Not to mention 
that the Commander of the Faithful was himself more than once over- 
powered by the heat, and ultimately found it necessary to take off his 
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turban, and place it on the ground beside him, before he could proceed 
with the business of the day. 

The list of appeals was a heavy one, for the Court had the arrears of 
several adjournments to work off. But scarcely had half-a-dozen of the 
merely formal applications been heard and disposed of, ere others of a 
wholly irregular and unlooked-for character poured in from all sides. 
The densely packed and over-heated Mussulmans had lost their respect for 
majesty in a wholesome respect for themselves, and, governed by the 
instinct of self-preservation, were clamouring at the top of their voices,— 
some for more air, some for elbow-room, some for a draught of cold water, 
and the mass for a throwing open of the doors and windows; and the 
entire court soon became a scene of the wildest confusion. 

It was at this moment that a circumstance occurred which turned the 
tide of popular feeling into another channel, and in a very sudden way 
dissolved the meeting. The grand vizier (whose name was Diaper, and 
who was chiefly conspicuous for an immense red beard, and that peculiar 
description of freckled face, which has been designated, not inaptly, 
“ Branny,”) in stepping forward to speak to the Commander of the Faith- 
ful, set his foot, by an unhappy chance, upon the royal turban, and in so 
doing (being a very heavy man, with the tread of an elephant) he crushed 
the great diamond, which was set in the front of the turban, into a thou- 
sand pieces. 

Merciful Allah! here was a pretty kettle of fish! A thrill of horror 
ran through the assemblage, as the Caliph (who had observed the faux pas 
on the instant of its happening) started up from his seat in an ungovernable 
rage, and throwing himself upon the unlucky vizier, grappled him by both 
hands round the throat. . ‘“* Wretch !”’ cried he, in a voice of thunder, 
while his expressive eye flashed lightning as he spoke,—* what hast thou 
done ?” 

** Most Illustrious and puissant,” began the half-choked and trembling 
offender, ‘‘ ’——— 

“Don’t talk to me, dog,” bellowed the irate Caliph, shaking him to and 
fro in so violent a manner that his teeth rattled in his head, and one bat- 
tered old copper coin, far down in the depths of his breeches-pocket, plunged 
madly about, as if it were in hot haste to escape from solitary confine- 
ment and learn the nature of the disturbance. 

The exasperated Iras-Cibul had the grand vizier down upon his marrow- 
bones in a twinkling, and foamed at the mouth like a bottle of ginger beer 
in the dog-days. ‘* Pick up the pieces, somebody,” roared he, pointing to 
the fragments of the great diamond, which lay scattered about the floor,— 
‘and then bind this fellow hand and foot, and cast him into the deepest 
dungeon of our palace: to-morrow he dies!” 

His orders were promptly obeyed ; and the culprit’s arms having been 
bound tightly to his sides, and his legs dextrously fettered together, he 
was conveyed away in this mummied condition to the region of mildew 
and rats indicated by his majesty ; looking (as a waggish mussulman ob- 
served, who failed to be touched by the foregoing proceedings) like nothing 
so much as a trussed fowl ready for the royal spit. 

Several of the privy councillors of state and of the prime favorites 
threw themselves at the feet of the Caliph, and ventured to put in a timid 
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word for the unhappy culprit. ‘ Consider, O Caliph!” pleaded they ; 
‘he is your old, attached, and faithful vizier ;—a man whose beard is not 
longer than his head, and whose wisdom has filled many councils. When 
you destroy him you cut off your right hand.” 

“No matter for that,’’ was the reply, accompanied by a scowl of ex- 
ceeding malignity. ‘He dies, were he ten times our vizier. I have 
said!” And with this flourish of trumpets, the great Haroun Iras- 
Cibul assumed his diamondiess turban, and swaggered off to dinner ; 
and the privy councillors and prime favorites, having no further object in 
cooling their shins upon the pavement of the audience-chamber—rose up 
with a discomfited air, and went home, to convey the dismal tidings to their 
wives and families. 

Early on the following morning the Caliph was aroused from his 
slumbers by a tapping—not of the woodpecker on the hollow beech-tree, 
but of some one at the door of the divan. ‘‘ Ullo!” shouted he, “‘ who’s 
there ?” 

“It’s your majesty’s slippers and rosewater, so please you,” replied a 
timid voice. 

“Bother!” growled the Caliph, who after a prolonged debauch of the 
night before felt in no mood to turn out; with which remark the drowsy 
monarch turned over on his left side, and was about once more to sur- 
render himself into the hands of the soft nurse of nature, when the in- 
defatigable woodpecker (who evidently had no intention of being put off 
in that unceremonious fashion) was again heard tapping at the door of the 
divan. 

“ Beard of my father! this is too much,” roared the incensed Iras- 
Cibul, darting out of the divan and seizing the unsuspecting messenger 
by the hair of his head. ‘“ What do you want, sirrah? What means 
this infernal clatter, Eh ?” 

“Oh! don’t. If you please, your majesty, you’re a torturing of me,” 
whined the startled domestic. 

** What do you want ?” reiterated the Caliph, giving him a final wrench 
and an accompanying jerk, that sent him sprawling half-way down the 
palace stairs. 

“* So please you, Commander of the Faithful,”’ replied the persecuted one, 
picking himself up in a semi-dislocated and wholly dishevelled condition, 
‘a deputation of your majesty’s admiring subjects craves instant speech 
with you. It is in waiting in the ante-chamber, most Illustrious.” 

“Then it must wait a little longer,” replied the Caliph, with some 
shadowy reminiscence of an ancient Persian lyric running in his head. 
“No! Stay. Tell the gentlemen I'll bewith ’em in ten minutes.” And 
having gone through the various stages of a somewhat elaborate toilet-—in 
which, it is almost unnecessary to state, shaving did no¢ form a part—he in 
due course of time confronted the deputation, and required to be informed 
to what happy circumstance he was indebted for the honour of so early a 
visit. 

“Commander of the Faithful,” said the spokesman of this body, casting 
himself at the slippers of the Caliph, which he saluted rapturously as he 
spoke ; “‘it is not on a happy, but an unhappy errand that we come. We 
are here to beg the life of the unfortunate man who yesterday had the ill- 
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luck to crush the great diamond in your turban. Be merciful as well as 
just, O Light of the World, and spare his life.” 

A dark frown gathered upon the Caliph’s expansive brow at these words, 
and a malignant smile curled his lips. ‘‘ Your errand is fruitless,” replied 
he, in a determined tone. ‘ He dies this very day, I am resolved. You 
needn’t trouble yourselves to say anything further, my good people, for 
I promise you that nothing you can advance will turn me from my 
purpose. I never yet heard of any argument so strong as the will of a 
Caliph. Gentlemen, may your beards increase! I have the pleasure to 
wish you a very good morning.” 

So the Caliph bowed the deputation out in the politest manner possi- 
ble; and those soft-hearted mussulmans returned, figuratively speaking, as 
empty-handed as they had come. 











Later in the day a proclamation was issued, and posted on all the 
principal walls of the city of Bagdad, to the effect that any enterprising 
individual who should within twenty-one days from that time bring to 
the Commander of the Faithful a diamond equal in all respects to the one 
which had been destroyed, might claim as his reward the hand of that 
illustrious potentate’s only daughter in marriage. And appended to the 
proclamation was a short statement of the circumstances under which the 
original jewel had been lost, with the just dimensions and intrinsic value 
thereof as estimated by the royal jeweller. Opposite one of these placards 
a young man of great personal attractions was observed to stop; and after 
having contemplated it for some time with considerable interest, to clap 
his hand to his forehead, to smite himself upon the breast, and finally to 
rush off in a state of the wildest distraction. 

What could have moved this young man of great personal attractions 
to such a pitch of misery and despair? Allah, to whom alone the secrets 
of the faithful are confided, best knows. 

















CHAPTER II. 


*T was evening; and the song of a thousand birds floated in the air ; 
a thousand flowers gave forth their fragrance to the world. The light- 
footed zephyr—handmaiden of the twilight—wound its way stealthily 
through the clustering orange-trees that dotted the gardens of the Caliph’s 
palace, or stole in murmurs among the prickly cactuses, whose crimson 
blossoms it scarce stirred with its soft breath. Oh, happy, happy hour! 
Oh, hour of tranquillity and peace! were there no congenial eyes abroad, 
that could bear witness to thy transient beauties—no heart in keeping 
with thy calmn serenity? Ob, yes! The Caliph’s only daughter, Jug-Jug 
—Jug-Jug the Fair ! 

And sweeter far than the perfume of the flowers is this fairy creature, 
as she trips lightly along the garden sward, towards a bower of honey- 
suckle and jasmine, which the fondness of a parent and the skill of the 
gardener have erected for her. Softer than the softest zephyr is her 
peachy cheek; more musical the silvery tones of her voice than the 
love-song of the humming-bird ; her lips more plump and roseate than 
the ripe fruit of the uncultivated cherry-tree, and her teeth whiter than the 
snowy blossoms of the acacia. Lighter than a fairy’s tread is the maiden’s 
gentle footstep as she glides over the dew-clad grass; more supple and 
graceful her form than the bending boughs of the willows on the margin 
of the winding Tigris, and its rippled surface is not more undulating than 
the wavy tresses of her own dark hair. Oh, child of nature! thing of 
wondrous beauty! may Allah preserve thee for ever ! 

But what is this that has, on a sudden, so disturbed the maiden ? Why 
flutters that timid heart, like a young bird panting to escape from its 
nest? That taper fore finger—why is it raised to those parted lips as in 
the attitude of listening? Why does she start and stop—and then go on 
again? And why—oh why does the couleur-de-rose so unmistakeably 
usurp the place of the lily in her damask cheek? He comes! “Tis he— 
Abon-Eeman ! the treasure of her soul! And in another moment she is 
clasped in his embrace. 

Now Abon-Eeman was the son of the unfortunate grand vizier, and 
as smart a young fellow as you would wish to see. If he had lived ata 
more modern date, in a certain Christian land, and in a time of war, he 
would very probably have been drawn for the militia; but as he happened 
to live in Bagdad, some hundreds of miles away from the nucleus of 
civilization, he was only drawn for by the young Eastern ladies, who 
cast lots to see which of them should have him for a sweetheart ; and he 
had thus become the property of the fair Jug-Jug, who was so lucky as to 
draw the winning card. 

Truth to tell, the lad was not altogether unworthy of the pretty little 
dark-eyed maid to whose share he had fallen ; and, though inclined to be 
a trifle vain of himself (and what good-looking young fellow is not ?) had 
a depth of honest affection for the Caliph’s daughter, which it would 
take a reasonably long plummet to sound, and at least a quire of paper 
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to describe. . I think it was this stricken youth’s own father, who (having 
occasion to speak of him one day in terms of reprehension) observed 
that he was remarkable for two things—he had the handsomest face and 
the thickest skull in all Bagdad. Now, touching the latter peculiarity, 
I am inclined to believe that the fair Jug-Jug, had she been appealed to, 
would have contradicted its existence flatly ; and in respect to the former, 
it had so wormed its way into her silly little heart, and imprinted itself there 
in such uncommonly indelible marking-ink, that not all the chemicals in 
the world could have removed the stain (if stain it was), or even stirred it 
in the least degree. 

There’s no disguising the fact; the foolish Jug-Jug was over head 
and ears (not to say over ears and turban) in love with the owner of the 
handsome face, as any susceptible damsel of sixteen years could well be ; 
and consequently, when he clasped her in his arms in the manner 
previously described, she made not the faintest show of resistance, but 
on the contrary, embraced him in return, saluting him with her nice red 
lips on either cheek (as is the custom in some barbarous countries), in a 
most resonant and unfeigned manner. 

*“‘T have stolen away from cross old nurse,” whispered she, with a low 
child-like laugh, as she seated herself by the side of her lover in the 
honeysuckle bower near which they had been standing—“ and have come 
alone, through these great dark gardens, to meet thee, dear Abon.” 

“Sweet flower of the morning ! how can Lever repay such devotion ? ” 
replied the enamoured youth, pressing his moustached lips upon her 
marble brow as he spoke. ‘‘ But listen to me, pretty bird ; for I have a 
question to put to thee which requires a ve-ry se-ri-ous answer. Tell 
me, what does the honey-bee do when it leaves the hive ?” 

Jug-Jug opened her large dark eyes very wide at this funny question, 
and turned a wondering face towards her companion as she said, with 
the brightest little smile imaginable dimpling the corners of her mouth, 
“ Silly Abon! I’m sure I don’t know.” 

“Oh, but you do know, Jug-Jug, if you will only fix your mind upon 
what I am saying. You cam fix your mind, you know, if you try.” 

Jug-Jug was not by any means so sure of that. “ You see mine’s 
such a foolish, flighty little mind,” said she, “that I cannot keep it to 
anything for long together, and sometimes it’s perfectly unmanageable, 
and wanders right away—oh, I don’t know how far away, from whete it 
ought to be,—a tiresome plague! and try as hard as I will, I can’t get it 
back again. It’s such an obstinate goose of a thing. I’m afraid,” she 
added, with a ludicrous glance of distress at her companion,—* I’m afraid 
it’s going to be very unmanageable just now.” 

**[T hope not,” replied Abon, somewhat taken aback at this extraordi- 
nary disclosure. ‘Come, I will repeat the question. What does the 
honey-bee do when it leaves the hive? Now, attention!” And Abon 
held up the forefinger of his right hand with a solemn air, to imply, 
perhaps, that he had the query at his fingers’ end, and that Jug-Jug need 
only keep her eye upon that member, to have the sentence, word for word 
before her. 

“H’m. Oh, I know,” responded the little maid, her features lighting 
up with a sudden ray of intelligence. 
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‘“* How doth the little busy bee, 
Improve each shining—” * 


“Precisely. That industrious insect roves about from flower to 
flower in search of honey, and having obtained its object returns in 
triumph to the hive. Even sol, dear Jug-Jug, thy faithful bee, must 
fly from thee, my beloved hive, to go about the world in search of— 
well, not exactly of honey, but of—of—” 

Abon began to flounder in his speech at this point. He felt that 
he had involved himself in an awkward metaphor, without clearly seeing 
his way out of it. “TI fancy,” he gasped at length, “ that I don’t make 
myself intelligible to you.” 

No. Jug-Jug was quite at a loss to understand him. What could the 
silly fellow mean ? 

“*T will speak in plainer language then,” said the disconcerted Abon, 
abandoning the metaphor to its fate, and throwing himself upon his 
knees before the Caliph’s daughter. “‘ Oh, Jug-Jug, cherished of my heart ! 
O flower of the morning, we must part!” 

“rT 

“Even so. But only for a short time, dear one; and then we shall 
meet again, and I hope under happier circumstances. You have heard of 
the proclamation issued by your father.” 

Proclamation! What proclamation? Jug-Jug hadn’t heard a word 
about it. Really, Abon seemed to be conducting himself in a very myste- 
rious manner. Why, in the name of fortune, didn’t the man explain what 
he meant, and not go on teazing her in that unfeeling way. And then 
Jug-Jug, not knowing exactly what other course to adopt, fell a-crying 
violently ; and Abon began first by soothing the distressed little lady, and 
ultimately mingled his tears with hers. So they passed a damp half-hour 
together; and at the expiration of that time (the waters having partially 
subsided), Abon entered into the required explanation. 

To begin at the beginning, of course he set out by acquainting Jug- 
Jug with the misfortune which had happened to his father; and of the 
sentence which in consequence thereof had been pronounced against him 
by the indignant Caliph (whereat Jug-Jug was more horrified than she 
could express). Then Abon went on to tell her how (up to that present 
speaking) the sentence had not been carried out, because he (Abon) had 
bribed the chief of the eunuchs with a heavy sum in gold to defer bow- 
stringing the unfortunate culprit till the expiration of the one-and-twenty 
days mentioned in the proclamation ; by which time he (Abon) hoped, 
by the blessing of Allah and his own perseverance, to return with the 
object of his search (meaning the diamond), and claim the redemption of 
an honored parent, and the hand of her whom he affected more than life 
itself. 

** You will perceive from what I have been telling you,” said the young 
man when he had ended his recital, ‘‘the magnitude of the stake which I 
have either to win or lose in the forthcoming struggle; and why it is 


* From this it would almost appear that the lines commencing Doctor Watts’ 
Hymn are of a very ancient date, and Doctor Watts himself a plagiarist ; but as 
an inquiry into their authorship will not be profitable or instructive, it will not be 
pursued, 
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necessary that we should, for a brief space, separate. The story also 
carries a moral with it, pretty one; for it shows the instability of all 
earthly grandeur, and teaches how a single false step is sometimes suffi- 
cient to jeopardize life. But I must now, I need not say with what 
great reluctance, bid you farewell. I have a hundred things to arrange 
previous to my departure from Bagdad, and must set out by sunrise to- 
morrow morning.” 

** So soon?” was the tearful response. 

“So soon. Every instant I tarry here is just so much subtracted 
from the twenty-one days, and the chance of my discovering that which 
will make you mine for ever. In short, every minute is of moment to 
me. There will be a strongish muster of competitors in this Jewel-hunt, 
you may depend upon it ; but I have something lurking in the recesses 
of my breast which whispers hope, and tells me that I shall be the only 
successful adventurer. Think of me always, sweet bird, while I am 
absent from thee, and that will shorten the hours till my return. In the 
mean time, my dear Jug-Jug, believe me to be, as ever, 

“ Most affectionately and truly yours, 

* ABON——” 
Was gone like mist before the sun, Jug-Jug turned to murmur 
some last words of adieu to the impetuous young man, and found that he 
was no longer by her side. The only companion of her solitude was the 
night wind, which sang mournfully amongst the branches of the acacia 
trees, and had no word of comfort for her faltering heart in any cadence 
of its voice. _ 

**He might have escorted me back to the palace, I think,” sobbed the 
distressed little maid. And in a very glum temper she retraced her steps 
to that edifice, and soon lost, in the sweet sleep of innocence, all memory 
of her recent grief. 

The punctual sun had scarcely risen above the grey horizon on the fol- 
lowing morning, when the vizier’s son rose too; and tying up a small 
sum of money in an old stocking, he mounted his trusty steed, and soon 
left the city of Bagdad far behind him. 

As he had no particular object in favoring one point of the compass 
more than another, he jogged along carelessly enough, keeping clear of 
the toll-gat es upon economical grounds, and, with this single exception, 
permitting his horse to carry him whithersoever it listed. The conse- 
quence was» that that intelligent animal gave a-loose to his capricious 
fancy by strolling off to the nearest chalk-pit, over the edge of which 
he presently precipitated himself and his unconscious rider with such force, 
that Abon—after executing a couple of rapid summersaults in the air— 
plumped upon the ground, some twenty feet below, bruised and senseless. 

He had fallen with his face upon a sharp flint; and when he came to 
himself, he found that his cheek was cut in a most shocking manner, and 
bleeding profusely. However, he stanched the blood as well as he was 
able with his scarf, and having bound up the wound in the same article of 
raiment, went in search of the author of the mischief, whom he discovered 
browsing at a short distance from the spot, as unconcernedly as if nothing 
had happened. 

After bestowing upon him a dozen admonitory cuffs and as many 
hearty curses, he once more mounted his back, and although somewhat 
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sore from the effects of his recent tumble, proceeded with undiminished 
ardour on his journey. 

Some three days had been consumed by Abon in fruitless wandering 
up and down the country, when he found himself at sunset on the third 
evening before the gatvs of a large city; and being fatigued with hard 
riding, he resolved to alight there, and rest till morning. As he came to 
this wise determination, he cast his eyes about, and observed a venerable 
gentleman with whitey-brown hair and a chocolate-colored face sitting upon 
the grass by the roadside, who, rising up in a great hurry as soon as he 
caught sight of Abon, ran towards him, and called upon him in a loud 
voice to stop. 

“I’ve been expecting you, young man, for a long time,” said he, as he 
drew near. 

“‘ Some process-server, I’ll be bound,” thought Abon. ‘“ He’s mistaken 
in his man, though ; I don’t owe a penny in the world, Well, my good 
sir, and what may be your business with me?” 

“ Tf vou have five minutes to spare, and will take a seat beside me on 
the grass, I will tell you,” said the old gentleman. 

“With all the pleasure in life,” replied Abon, dismounting from his 
horse, and squatting himself in the required spot. ‘ Now, sir, I’m all 
attention: only be as explicit as you can, if you please, for I find the 
grass inconveniently damp, and am not so partial to rheumatism as to 
wish to court its society.” 

“Tush! That’s a small matter,” rejoined the other, with a sneer 
which made his ancient features look anything but prepossessing. ‘ You 
would have encountered a worse peril than rheumatism had you entered 
the gates of this city; every foot of ground in it, sir, is under the power 
of enchantment.” 

“You don’t say so!” replied Abon. ‘‘ Well, I’ve often heard that tre- 
vellers see strange things, but I never thought that I should encounter 
anything half so wonderful as an enchanted city. Pray, what then may 
have become of the inhabitants ?” 

“Oh, they’re enchanted too. Every living creature, sir, in this unfor- 
tunate city is in a deep sleep, and has been any time these fifty years !” 

** Why don’t you wake ’em up?” asked Abon, with very natural 
surprise. 

“Your question, young gentleman,” rejoined the other, “is as remark- 
able for its sagacity, as the proposition therein contained is impracticable. 
I don’t wake ’em up, for the simple reason that I can’t. The accomplish- 
ment of that task rests solely with yourself.” 

“ With me?” cried the astonished Abon-Eeman. 

‘Even so. But favour me with your attention for a few moments, and 
you will then better understand my meaning.’ 

“You must know, O stranger,” began the old gentleman, laying four 
remarkably skinny fingers upon the shoulder of his companion, “ that this 
is one of the six cities which paid an annual sum for tribute money 
to that renowned potentate and sage magician King Chloroform, of 
whom you have doubtless heard. 

“ Half a century ago, it was as pleasant and as lively a spot as you 
might meet with in the longest day’s march, and at the time I speak of 
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was under the domination of a certain Prince Thinghummee, who now 
lies snoring away his days in that tall building, which you may perceive 
above the trees yonder. No, not that green marble affair, with the 
inverted sugar-basin on the top of it; but the one to the right, like an 
attenuated pepper-box. In fact,” added the old gentleman, drawing 
Abon’s attention to the edifice in question with his crooked forefinger, 
‘that is Prince Thinghummee’s palace ; and I had almost said, his grave. 

“Well, sir, it chanced one fine summer’s day, as this amiable young 
prince was dozing over his after-dinner pipe and his sixth pot of sherbet, 
that he should fall a-thinking (a weakness to which he was not greatly 
addicted, I believe); and it came into his head all on a sudden that he 
had no business to be paying tribute money to old Chloroform, as he 
sportively called him. Nota bit of it;—who was old Chloroform, he should 
wish to be informed, that Ais great pockets were to be kept constantly 
filled up and running over, with the hard-earned thrift of other people ? 

“ He knew it to be an unpleasant fact that his (Prince Thinghummee’s) 
exchequer was the reverse of flush at the best of times, and that it was at 
a lower ebb at this particular period than it had ever been before. Why, 
then, should he be casting the few pearls he had before such a swine as 
this Chloroform? A fellow from whom he never got anything in return ; 
no, not even so much as a written acknowledgment or a civil ‘ thankye.’ 
So says he, rising up and knocking the ashes out of his pipe in a vicious 
kind of way, ‘ Not another farthing of dues will I pay to him from this 
time forth, I’m resolved; and so I'll tell him to his avaricious old face 
when I see him.’ 

* Will you believe me, sir, he had hardly got the last of these big words 
out of his innocent little mouth, when the subject of them stood before 
him, and making him a low bow, said, ‘I accidentally overheard your 
concluding observation, my dear prince, and am anxious to know if it 
be really your intention to discontinue the payment of tribute money to 
me.’ 

«Such is my intention, undoubtedly!’ replied the prince, with an 
undaunted aspect. 

*«« Then your doom is sealed,’ said King Chloroform, with an ominous 
frown. ‘ You refuse to satisfy my just claim—you insult me behind my back 
in a most cowardly and ungentlemanly manner—and you must be dealt with 
accordingly. ‘The punishment [ shall inflict will be a terrible one indeed ; 
and it will fall not only upon yourself, but also upon the whole of your 
subjects, and upon every living creature within the walls of this city. 
Know, wretch !’ he continued, in a furious voice,—and his form dilated as 
he spoke, ‘that Tam a potent magician, and an immortal genius; and that 
I intend presently to visit you (who, it is easy to perceive, are no conjuror, 
or you would not so unthinkingly have placed yourself in my power,) with 
a deep sleep, from which you will never awaken.’— 

*** Merciful Allah |’ ejaculated the unfortunate Thinghummee, whose 
moustaches stood on end with fright,—‘ what is this you tell me ? ’ 

“* Until such time as a certain young gentleman of noble birth and 
prepossessing exterior, having a scar upon his left cheek, shall take you by 
the nose, and pull it three several times: upon which you will be restored 
to consciousness ; you, and the whole of your subjects. But take heed 
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that you omit not from that date the regular remittance to me of. your 
tribute money ; for I promise you, that, on a repetition of the offence, I 
shall not be inclined to let you off with so light a punishment.’ 

*** Wig of my father |’ cried the panic-stricken prince, tugging at his 
beard with both hands in a frantic manner. ‘ Light, call you it? I think 
it of all fates the most horrible. But, dear sir, you are surely jesting 
with me.’ 

*** Am I!’ was the ironical reply ; ‘then, I’m thinking you'll find the 
joke an extremely unpleasant one. But I will no longer delay by an idle 
bandying of words my just and inflexible vengeance.’ 

“And thus saying, the sorcerer took a step towards Prince Thinghummee, 
who, falling upon his knees as the other approached, shrieked out, in re- 
pentant and spasmodic tones, ‘ Mercy! mercy! dread Chloroform ! I will 
pay you the tribute money, if you will but grant me time ; I will, indeed. 
At present, my coffers are’ 

*** As empty as your head,’ was the sneering rejoinder. 

*« * See,’ continued the trembling suppliant, thrusting his hands ner- 
vously into his various pockets, and producing some small coin therefrom ; 
‘ here is all the money | have in the world. Take it, O puissant Chloro- 
form! Take it, and’ 

*“ But before the poor young gentleman could carry out his sentence, 
his sentence was carried out: for he fell simultaneously into an adjacent 
seat, and into a deep sleep, overcome by the diabolical arts of the wicked 
magician. 

“* At precisely the same hour and minute, sir,” said the old man, turning 
towards Abon-Eeman with a large tear glistening in the corner of either 
eye, “the whole city fell asleep too. So that there was nothing to be heard 
on all sides but snores. ‘ Genius of Evil, I thank thee |’ then said King 
Chloroform, marking the success which had attended his necromancy with 
a loud chuckle of satisfaction. ‘Thus do I chastise those insolents who 
dare to oppose my will. Blind and rash fool !’ (and he spurned the inert 
form of the young prince with his foot), ‘hadst thou been more wide- 
awake, thou hadst not now been so fast asleep.’ And with these con- 
cluding words, King Chloroform vanished in a mist-erious manner, and 
has never been seen in these parts since.” 

“* But how comes it,” inquired Abon, turning an incredulous look upon 
his venerable companion as he coneluded his recital, “ that you—who, I 
presume, are (or I should rather say, were) one of Prince Thinghummee’s 
subjects—escaped the horrible doom which fell upon the rest of the 
inhabitants of this ill-fated city ?” 

**] was forewarned,” he rejoined, closing his right eye with a solemn 
air ; “and to be forewarned, as you know, is to be forearmed.” 

“You speak in riddles, old man,” said Abon. ‘I have a volume of 
such things at home; but I was never very ready at guessing them. Be 
pleased, therefore, to explain yourself more fully.” 

“T intend no other,” replied the Sage ; “ and for this purpose I must 
premise that up to the age of twenty-four or thereabouts, I carried on 

the business of a drug-merchant in this city ;—that on the night before 
the melancholy catastrophe occurred with which I have just acquainted 
you, I had an extraordinary dream, which presented the circumstances to 
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me precisely as I have already narrated them ;—that I arose in a great 
fright, and collecting as much of my stock-in-trade and ready-money as 
I could carry with me in a large box, fled the city ;—that a short time 
afterwards I remembered me of a certain drug in my possession, which 
was a sure antidote against sleep ;—that I returned to the city, and 
tested its potency by walking about the streets, and inspecting the houses 
and their unconscious occupants, for a whole week, without so much as 
closing an eye ;—and finally, that I took up my quarters at the city 
gates (which post I have occupied unremittingly up to this moment), not 
only to warn the ignorant against trespassing upon such dangerous ground, 
but also to watch for the coming of yourself. I noticed the scar upon 
your left cheek the instant you approached, and knew you to be the 
stranger I sought.” 

“‘ Have you the drug you speak of still in your possession?” inquired 
the amazed Abon, whose doubts as to the veracity of the old man’s 
statement had now entirely vanished. 

“T have,” returned he, producing a small phial of some dark-coloured 
liquid from his breast pocket; ‘for without it nothing could be done. 
Armed with this powerful talisman, I will engage that you shall pass un- 
harmed through every quarter of the city, if you have only the courage 
necessary for the arduous task you are chosen to perform.” 

“Do you furnish me with the proper instructions, and I will under- 
take to supply the courage,” said Abon, somewhat nettled at the remark. 

“Good! They are these. Hold this phial under your nose—keep 
yonder Palace in your eye, and, after walking about a stone’s-throw along 
the first turning to the left, out of the main street of the city, you will 
find yourself before the Palace gates. Enter them fearlessly ; and pro- 
ceeding across a paved court-yard to a large Hall at the extremity of it, 
you will there meet with the object of your search. The rest of your 
instructions I have already given you. And now, O adventurous youth, 
depart upon your errand; and may Allah speed you therein !” 

“ Fear not,” rejoined Abon, springing lightly upon his feet; ‘‘ but count 
on a successful issue.” 

And with these words he applied the phial to his nose, and in his new 
character of ‘ Bottle-holder” passed fearlessly through the city gates, 
and looking neither to the right nor left sped onwards in the direction of 
the Palace. 


( To be continued.) 





DIALOGUES OF THE LIVING.—No. III. POLITICAL ASPECTS. 


By J. HoLuinGsHEAD. 


Hylas.—So Palmerston does not consider himself the head of either 
of those old Parliamentary shadows, the Liberal or the Conservative 
“party :” he aspires to lead the English people. 

Philonous.—Yes, by the nose ! 
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Hylas.—Worthy ambition! And not difficult, it seems, to gratify. 

Phil.—Not in the present state of general political ignorance. England 
has presented a lamentable spectacle to the eyes of the world during the 
late elections. Take that little cluster of immaculate respectabilities, the 
really independent, unbribeable electors. Their eyes scarcely dry from 
weeping over a sixteenpenny Income Tax, they rally round that hallowed 
centre of British liberty and hasty carpentry the Hustings, and move 
savage and unreasoning than the poor despised red man in his primeval 
solitudes, they dance a war-dance, and they howl for blood. For what ? 
Have their wigwams been burnt over their heads? Have their squaws 
been spiked as they sat at their crochet work ? Have their children been 
brained in their perambulators? No; but there has beena dispute about 
a barge at the other end of the world, a dispute that might have been 
settled by a tenpenny letter per Overland Mail; but a British Prime 
Minister considers that the British flag has been insulted, and he would 
rather die than not sanction a wholesale destruction of our property, to 
bring barbarians to order. Rally round him, independent electors, and 
representatives of independent electors. The Government gives twelve 
months’ credit in matters of war, and they take the money by easy 
quarterly instalments ;—it is not felt. 

Hylas.—W hy, you're a breeches pocket politician ! 

Phit—I am; and so are many more when the day of payment comes. 
Those organs that are the most unscrupulous in advocating war, are the 
first to join any cry for the reduction of taxation. And how logically they 
argue the question when the pressure forces it upon them! The Ministers 
are treated as contractors, bound to furnish Government at a certain price, 
and not as stewards, who must be reimbursed their outlay, whatever it may 
be. The comparative merits of direct and indirect taxation are as nothing 
to these representatives of public opinion. It is the amount of a tax 
that constitutes its merit or its iniquity. They are rampant under the 
injustice of an income-tax at sixteenpence; they are calm and happy 
under the same injustice at sevenpence. 

Hylas.— Yes ; and while the war-at-any-price doctrines are being advo- 
cated in one “ leader,” it is amusing to notice in another a fretful im- 
patience of the natural rise in interest—the index of the value of capital. 
Then their wrath is poured down upon the Bank of England, and they 
inquire fiercely “‘how long the commerce of the country is to be crushed 
by the privileged tyranny of a grasping monopoly.” 

Phil—As if the Bank of England, or any other corporation, could do 
more than obtain the market value of its capital. And yet these miserable 
organs are honest in one sense,—they represent the gross ignorance and 
blind prejudices of the public. Ona Wednesday you shall have a meeting 
at Guildhall of the cream of London Merchants, held to support a 
Minister in putting down Russian aggression in Turkey at the cost to 
the world of a million a day, while a very similar aggression has been 
maintained by ourselves in India for many a year; on a Thursday a 
Bank Directorate raises the rate of discount to eight per cent., and the 
world is favoured with the ludicrous spectacle of a paralyzed City, 
anxiously awaiting the advent of ‘The James Baines,” homeward bound 
from Australia with half a million of gold, which is expected to materially 
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ease the money market! It comes; it does not have the anticipated 
effect. How should it, small drop as it is, poured into the great capital 
ocean of the world? It does not replace the war expenditure of a day, 
and how should it cause a sensible diminution in the value of that capital 
which is spread over every country, and which is numbered by thousands 
of millions ? 

Hylas.—They raise a cry that it is absorbed by the Bank of France, to 
repair the errors of its management, and fulfil the requirements of its 
position; and what are called the educated classes, with few exceptions, 
believe it. 

Phil.—They do. And yet, with such ignorance of economical science 
and civil government, these people—householders without doubt—have a 
voice in the selection of representatives (many of them become repre- 
sentatives themselves) to the exclusion of what are called the ignorant 
masses. Is it to be wondered at that suck people shouldbe led away by 
any unreasoning cry, should blindly support a Minister in an un- 
necessary war, entered into upon a tactician’s grounds for utterly selfish 
purposes ; and after a lapse of time, being totally illogical, and having 
no guiding principles, should turn against the same Minister, and object 
to the cost of the same policy that they had before supported ? 

Hylas.—It is not ; and yet such supporters are worthy of a Minister 
of no principles. 

Phil.—You forget “ progressive improvement.” 

Hylas.—The key-stone of a very suspicious policy, especially in a 
Minister of seventy-three. One would think that a man who, during an 
active legislative life extending over half a century, can point to no act that 
he has done that will entitle him to the gratitude of his country ; who has 
been in every Ministry and in no reform; who clings to the traditional 
policy of Pitt and those statesmen, so-called, of the last century, who did 
more to send back England amongst the nations of the world, than can 
be rectified by a hundred years of prosperity and careful government ; 
and whose ignorance of the principles of economical science, the very 
lifeblood of statesmanship, would now disgrace a poor usher at a second- 
rate academy ;—I say any man of pure ambition feeling all this, and not 
wishing to die unregretted, like the meanest of us,—by all save a small 
family circle, and to be forgotten in twenty years, would give us a policy 
more bold and honest than is contained in those two vague words, “ pro- 
gressive improvement.” 

Phil.—Uniless there is something in the atmosphere of the House of 
Commons conducive to more than patriarchal longevity, the cry that many 
members have chosen of ‘ Palmerston for ever,’ is a most unfortunate 
cry. In the event of anything happening to the Noble Lord, those 
members, to be consistent, ought to resign their trust: would they do so ? 

Hylas.—No, they would transfer their allegiance to any other deter- 
mined placeman. 

Phil.—Where the strong hand of corruption is not evident, it is 
curious to speculate upon what principle many men have been returned. 
The constituencies seem to forget that under the present system of unequal 
electoral divisions of the country, it is the member that makes the place, 
and not the place the member. If Mr. Disraeli were to represent a Scotch 
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Borough of three hundred voters, it would become distinguished ; while 
Manchester under its new members will assuredly sink into a fourth-rate 
position in the political scale. One would think that the parochial 
instinct, if nothing higher, would guide the electors in the choice of a 
representative. And yet where ‘election expenses ” (the new name for 
bribery) have had no influence, as in Southwark, we find Sir Charles 
Napier returned at the head of the poll ! 

Hylas.—Possibly from some indefinite feeling of gratitude for services 
of some kind. 

Phil.—Is the House of Commons to dwindle into a mere asylum for 
decayed servants of the state or country ? Weare not an illiberal nation ; 
and if any man has done us service, let him be amply compensated 
out of the public funds ; and if he merits and desires a title, let him have 
it. But do not return a man out of some vague sentiment of gratitude 
to perform the functions of a legislator, who is intellectually blind, lame, 
and incapable ! 

Hylas.—This is freedom of election. 

Phil.—Yes, partial freedom, under the absurd system of household 
suffrage ; but I question if such men would be where they are under an ex- 
tended franchise. If they were returned I should deplore the fact, but sub- 
mit to it. Inaugurate a system of perfect freedom and equality of civil 
rights, and then let it work, without interference. I see nothing but 
universal suffrage and the ballot that will answer this end. I have never 
seen one honest argument urged against the employment of the latter. 
It is said to be “ un-English” by gentlemen who use it, and enjoy the 
freedom it confers at their clubs. 

Hylas.—We stand a chance of enlisting a distinguished advocate in 
its favour. I can fancy Mr. Robert Lowe, with his head bound up, resolving 
over a basin of gruel that it is less un-English to vote by ballot than to 
be pelted with brickbats. The Times has always opposed this rational 
scheme by appealing to prejudices rather than reason. Now that its 
nominee has suffered we may expecta change. There are some people 
who cannot grasp an abstract idea, until it is presented to them in the 
grossest and most material form. 

Phil.—The Times will not move without that disturbing element in 
politics, an organised agitation. If such an agitation were to spring 
into existence to-morrow, having for its object a complete and com- 
prehensive scheme of electoral reform, the Times would give it its sup- 
port upon the day of victory; and if not in time to throw flowers 
before the car of the conqueror, it would manage to come in very close at 
the rear, and swell the song of triumph. 

Hylas.—True ; and as there seems little prospect of such an agitation 
at the present time, we must look within for our measure of reform, 
instead of without. 

Phil.—Yes, and about the middle of the Session, after many rumours, 
many surmises, many notices, the champion of reform, Lord John Russeli— 
who got in for the City of London more upon pluck than principle—will 
bring forward a bill, the well-digested product of many a sleepless 
night and laborious day; and when the scheme is developed to an ex- 
pectant House, it will turn out to be a lodger suffrage! Yes, a good, 
substantial lodger suffrage. Some there will be who will complain that 
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this is but a poor pettifogging way of dealing with a great principle. 
Don’t listen to them; they are prejudiced. If you want to gather the 
full value of the measure, read the Russell organ. ‘ We always looked 
upon Lord John as the natural head of the Liberal party, and we are not 
disappointed. The comprehensive measure of reform introduced last night 
to the notice of the Legislature, is worthy the indomitable spirit and 
master mind that carried the first reform bill, and that are always in the 
foremost rank in the cause of the people.” 

Hylas.—No doubt, we shall have a small, mean measure that will dis- 
gust real friends, and fill foes with contempt, and that will pass into 
oblivion without a regret. Meanwhile, the old, rotten system will go on 
undisturbed. A seat will still cost from three to ten thousand pounds, 
and poor Sir Benjamin Hall will still have to expend his annual thousand 
pounds, to keep the fickle Electors of Marylebone in good humour. 

Phil.—And yet in the face of this there are purity enthusiasts or dis- 
appointed candidates, who appeal to the hollow mockery of a petition on 
the score of bribery! And when some clumsy fellow has done his work so 
badly, that J onah-like he has perforce to be sacrificed for the safety of the 
ship,—how beautifully the House can put on an air of injured innocence, 
and feign an utter ignorance of the existence of such things! Oh, that 
some practical satirist and earnest reformer would draw his cheque for ten 
thousand pounds, and bring in as a Member of Parliament upon high 
purity principles—a ticket-of-leave man ! 

Hylas.—Or it would be better, if possible, to form a combination of 
such capitalists who would subscribe twenty times the amount, for which 
sum any energetic parliamentary agent, making a reduction upon taking 
a quantity, would securely seat forty members of that interesting fraternity. 
It would be refined cruelty, moreover, to send one alone. His opinion 
would be, that suffering the penalty of the law was bad enough, but suf- 
fering the penalty of the law-inakers was ten times worse. He would die 
of ennui after taking the oaths—perhaps more oaths than were strictly 
necessary. He might fall into unparliamentary habits to keep himself 
alive. He would naturally feel disgusted upon trying the pocket of Mr. 
G. C. Glyn, to find nothing but a Bath bun and a pamphlet on the Cur- 
rency. I don’t think we could trust the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with him in the lobby. He might garotte that unfortunate Minister, 
under the belief that his official box contained a considerable amount of 
notes and specie. But return forty ticket-of-leave men, and they would 
become respectable by reason of their numbers—a force in the state—a 
body to be fondled and conciliated by Ministers. They might not be 
foremost in the band of reform; they might not shake the House to its 
centre with speeches such as Fox would have envied and Burke would 
have delivered ; they might not be altogether disinterested obstructives 
in a great measure of criminal justice or prison discipline ; but in this they 
would present no disadvantageous contrast to the bankers, brewers and 
contractors, or any other class interest represented in the House. One 
thing is certain, they could not be engaged at suburban burglaries, while 
they were representing each the purchase-money of his borough at a late 
division. 

Phil.—No doubt they would make very good average representatives 
in a House where every member casts up the sum total of his election 
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expenses, and represents that first, and anything else afterwards. If we 
want to get at the motive force of the present House of Commons, we 
must allow about three thousand pounds to each member. This will give 
us nearly two millions. ‘The sum may be too large or too small. Let 
reformers look to it. 

Hylas.—And these are the men who despise what are called breeches- 
pocket principles, or the greatest economy in government ! 

Phil.—They cannot do otherwise. The House of Commons as at 
present constituted is not so much a representative Government as a 
lottery ; and every member who has taken a share at a cost of three 
thousand pounds, is interested in keeping up a large expenditure, 
necessary or unnecessary, to increase his chances of obtaining a prize. 
Until this system is altered, and the world grows wiser, the breeches- 
pocket member, as he is derisively called, will be trampled underfoot, as 
he is now. But his principles are sound, and must prevail in the end. 
The time will come when capital will be looked upon as the true ‘‘ Balance 
of Power ;” when those “ brightest jewels in our crown.” the Colonies, 
will be given up if they do not pay, and we shall at last admit the fact 
that our trade will be as large and as lucrative, neither more nor less, 
whether Australia be held by the foreigner or the Anglo-Saxon. We 
hear much now about “a kingdom upon which the sun never sets :” 
we should be stronger and happier if our “ Possessions” were not so 
extensive. The annual loss upon India—if India were given up and 
the money saved—would in time extinguish the National Debt. Capital 
is the true strength of a nation, not extent of area. I am aware that 
these opinions are considered very mean and despicable by the Heroic 
school of politicians, and are far from popular with the country. As friends 
of freedom, we must bow to the popular decision, and bide our time. 
When false principles, heroic delusions, reckless expenditure, and the 
greed of place have brought England to that state that reform will 
become a physical necessity, rather than a theoretical aspiration, then, 
perhaps, a British people, taught wisdom by suffering, will seek for 
rulers, and care not whom they find, so that they be less ignorant, and 
more houest. 





NO NEWS IS GOOD NEWS. 


AN able editor—never mind in what part of Ireland—being driven by thecom- 
petition of the age to increase the size of his paper and to dispense with the 
services of his “sub,” found himself, by consequence, overtasked to furnish the 
printers with continual “copy.” To wash, to shave, to brush his hair, to change 
his linen, were to him as lost arts. The more he bent his aching head over his 
table, and worked away with pen and brain, and gum and scissors, the more im- 
possible it seemed for him to keep pace with time and the compositors. Faster and 
faster he snipped and sliced from other papers, joining the severed paragraphs with 
less and less regard to relationship and coherence of news ; but still faster and faster 
came the calls for “‘ copy.” His state of mind may be at least as readily imagined 
as described when, at the hour of going to press, he finished his week’s labours by 
writing the words which follow :—** Owing to an extraordinary pressure of matter we 
are obliged to leave several columns blank,” 
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THE BALLADS AND ROMANTIC POEMS OF VICTOR HUGO. 


XI.—THE VEIL. 


‘* Have you prayed to-night, Desdemona ?” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


THE SISTER. 


Wuar is it—tell me—brothers dear? 
Your brows are low’ring like the night ; 
And Anger, through your dark eyes clear, 
Gleams like a fun’ral torch’s light. 
Why stand ye thus with loosen’d sash,— 
Why do your fingers twitch and play ? 
Thrice have I seen your daggers flash, 
Half drawn, against the moon’s cold ray. 


THE ELDER BROTHER. 


Did you not raise your veil i’ th’ street to-day ? 


THE SISTER. 


My lords! returning from the bath— 
Dear brothers! I had been to bathe— 
Near home, in a secluded path, 

Where no unhallow’d glance might scathe 
Of Giaour or Frank: ’twas burning hot— 
My veil slipp’d off—I was not seen— 

Safe curtain’d in my gauzy cot, 
A minute, scarce, it could have beer. 


THE SECOND BROTHER. 


A man was passing—one in caftan green ? 


THE SISTER. 


Yes—no—I cannot tell, but this : 
Into my face he dared not peer ;— 
Why do you mutter there and hiss 
Words that I feel, but cannot hear ? 
What seek ye--blood? Brothers! indeed, 
He saw not e’en my forehead bands ! 
What! would you see a woman bleed, 
Naked and weak within your hands ! 
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THE THIRD BROTHER. 


The sun sank red to-night behind the sands. 


ot S2 Ryan sl 


THE SISTER. 





Spare me! O God! what have I done? 
Four gleaming daggers in my side ! 
Upon my knees—Help! There is none; 
My veil! my dear white veil to hide 
These sick’ning streams! I pant for breath— 
Brothers, support me: while I gaze,— 
Another veil—the Veil of Death— 
Stifles and blinds me with its glaze. 





THE FOURTH BROTHER. 


That veil, at least, is one thou can’st not raise. 
ROBERT B. BROUGH. 


P.S.—To the Editor of ‘‘Tue Tratn.” 


Dear Srtr,—By an odd accident, within a few minutes of my having completed 
the above, I happened to open, for the first time in my life, the collected works of 
Don José Zorilla, the modern Spanish poet ; almost the first piece that met my eye 
was a translation of ‘‘ Le Voile.’”” Thinking it might amuse some of your readers with 
a turn for comparative anatomy in such matters, I send you a copy of it for insertion 
with my own. Don José’s poem is, doubtless, much better as a poem, than mine, 
but is, I think, not so faithful a rendering of the original. As my friend, Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, says, ‘‘ he does it with a better grace, but I do it more natural.” 


Yours, &c., 
R. B. Bi 


EL VELO. 


TRADUCCION DE VICTOR HUGO. 


LA HERMANA. 


Que teneis, hermanos mios ? 
4 Los ojos traeis sombrios 
Como cirios funerales...... ! 
Di la faja a los dobleces 
i Han asomado tres veces 
Las hojas de los punales ! 


EL HERMANO MAYOR. 


Has alzado tus velos virginales ? 
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LA HERMANA. 


Acaso...... era al media dio, 
Tal vez...... del bano volvia 
En mi palanquin cubierto, 
El calor me sofocata, 
Y la brisa que pasaba 
Tal vez me habré descubierto. 


EL SEGUNDO. 


Pasaba un hombre con caftan—es cierto ? 


LA HERMANA. 


Oh! tal vez...... un solo instante, 
Yo cubri al punto el semblante...... 
Que decis...... P qué pude hacer ? 
Hablais en secreto...... hermanos! — 
Oh! pondriais vuestras manos 
En una debil muger ! 


EL TERCERO. 


Sangriento estaba el sol hoy al caer! 


LA HERMANA,. 


Perdon Perdon! Oh! qué he hecho? 
Ah! me desgarrais el pecho. 

En que, hermanos, hice mal...... ? 
Sostenedme...... hermanos mios...... ! 
Siento ya en los ojos frios...... 

Siento...... un velo funeral ! 


EL CUARTO. 


Al menos no alzaras ese cendal ! 
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A PARTY WITH A VENGEANCE. 
BY JAS. H. FRISWELL. 


Asco.ta, Margherita, una novella, 
Assai curiosa, ch’io non ho inventato. 
Ma in verso e in prosa in piu d’una tavella, 
Ho letto varie volte ed ammirato. 


GaRkTANO POLIDORI. 


CHAPTER I. 


CONCERNING THE COUNT DEMANOFF, AND WHO WAS WHO, IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY.* 


HE Count Deménoff was as pretty & 
=| specimen of uncontrolled humanity as 
‘could well be found in the year 1557. 
When I say that, I have said much, 
‘ but it would not be an easy task to ex- 
§ haust yourself over my hero. 

He was-at once the pride and terror 
of the country in which he lived ; and 
that country was Silesia, a province 
more often spoken of than visited, pe- 
culiarly adapted for the province of 
the novelist, and whose distance does, 
in more sense than one, lend enchant- 
ment to the view. Silesia is cele- 
) brated for those wonderful cascades 

seen in exhibitions, for those ‘ rocky 
glens” and “ mountain passes” produced from the brains and sketch-books 
of wandering artists, and prepared in the top rooms of small houses, or 
under the north lights of Howland Street, Fitzroy Square,—scenes which 
do the greatest credit to the imaginative faculties of the painters. Silesia 
also produces those excellent peasants, whose faint images yet linger on 
the stage, peasants whose hearts overflow with habitual loyalty, and whose 
feelings are as fine as their complexions. The honest fellows would, at 
the time we write of, work like slaves, and were only too glad to pour all 
their httle treasures at the feet of their master. They used to throng to 






* T donot pretend to decide whether the old chroniclers, like Fairfax, ‘‘ believed the 
magic wonders which they sang,”’ but it is certain that if they did not, they told lies as 
enormous as any on record. This legend is related au sérieux by more than one 
respectable authority. As a reputation for learning has helped a few authors, 
including Sir Lytton Bulwer, I may as well give my authorities and take the benefit 
of the act.—Delrio. Disq. Mag. 1. 3, part I. and Heyw. Hierarch. 1. 9, p. 600. 
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his fétes, praise his archery, smile and slap each other on the back when 
Demanoff made a joke, poke each other in the ribs when he kissed any of 
their daughters, and submit to his brutalities with a good-natured sub- 
servience, which, it is a thousand pities, seems nearly to have died out, 
unless it may be said to exist amongst those loyal hearts, the lower parts 
of whose accompanying bodies are clothed, like the stage peasants, in 
lush. 

j The unsophisticated souls in Silesia used to admire Deménoff 
thoroughly. They were never sufficiently mean to question his rights 
and prerogatives. They thought his every action was just, and that all 
his performances were the best of the sort. Thus, when Deménoff buzzed 
out a hunting song, which he did most miserably, much about as sweetly 
as a crow imitating a nightingale, they would waggle their loyal heads, 
and declare the horrid sound to be delightful; when he put them out in the 
choruses they used continually to join in, sitting at small deal tables, outside 
their ornamental houses, and pouring weak liquids down their melodious 
throats from small tin mugs—Silesia abounds in that useful mineral,—they 
never said a word, but looked delightedly at each other. They were born, 
honest creatures! to admire, not to envy, or criticise. Nay, when the 
Count, who was always much better dressed than any of them,—as, to be 
sure, a count should be, or what use is he >—when the Count, I say, quaffed 
to them—he was always quaffing out of an immense silver cup, filled from 
an enormous golden tankard, which was borne by a fat-legged page 
(in pink silk stockings)—they all bowed graciously, and never once wanted 
to change his gold for their tin; nay, as proper subjects they let him 
spend his own gold, and take as much of their tim as he wanted. Happy 
peasants ! 

Again, when Deménoff assisted at an archery meeting, or fired his minié rifle 
at a bird, and shot, as was his wont, in a clownish awkward manner, these 
excellent creatures would run, and stick the conical bullet into the body 
of the bird, which he had not hit, and bear it to him, singing roundelays 
of praise. If he went hunting, it was ever he who killed the boar, or so 
they affected to believe; though, to tell the truth, Deménoff was right glad 
to get out of its way. The peasants used to pass all this off in such a 
quiet, unaffected, simple manner, that the Count believed that he was quite 
as clever as they thought him to be, and swore roundly that he was the 
greatest prince in Christendom. 

Swear !—he did swear. He always was swearing. Even the priest and 
clergymen of his countdom admitted that he used hasty language, and were 
accustomed to rate the peasantry if they ever imitated the prince ; but these 
same gentlemen, who were not behind the peasants in flattery, tried to 
persuade themselves that it was a manly indulgence, which the Count 
could not well do without. 

The principal expletive indulged in by the prince was one so well 
known to Englishmen, that foreign detractors have declared it to be a 
naturalized idiom of our tongue, just as the Frenchman’s “ Bon jour,” 
or the Hindoo’s “ Salaam sahid ;” but from the fact that it is but seldom 
used by ladies, by gentlemen of the clerical profession, and by the more 
serious persons of any religious persuasion, I am strongly inclined to think 
that they are mistaken. I might also urge that I myself am an 
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Englishman, and being such, might be supposed to know a little on the 
subject; but I fear that the latter fact would be treated as of minor impor- 
tance, and at once overruled. Certain it is, that, be it how it may, few 
natives ever surpassed the Count Deménoff in the use of that expletive, 
which, not to deal in riddles, we take to signify, to “condemn.” Some 
scrupulous people have held it to have a minor signification, and an altered 
spelling, and they urge that the true meaning of the word is to close, stop, 
or bung up, in which we will, for the sake of the Count, follow them. 

As a useful lesson for those who imitate the great man who is the 
hero of the story in his eccentric propensities, a lesson which the whole 
of this story inculcates, we may as well chronicle one day’s performances 
of the Count. 

He rose at six, having previously gone to bed at nine—for in those days 
laziness was not so general, or perhaps candles were not so cheap. His 
first action was to yawn ; his next to declare that (bung it !) it was uncom - 
monly late. He would then jump hastily from the bed, and roar out to his 
page Leopold, to (bung him!) bring him his (bung’d) shaving water. 
During the delicate operation of shaving, the (bung’d) razor would very 
likely (bung it!) cut his (bung) chin; although it was so (bung’d) 
blunt—what did the people (bung them !) sell him such razors for (bung) ? 
Eh, he should like to (bung!) know, bung him, if he would not— 

In putting on his garments the Count still used his expletives. ‘‘ Oh 
(bung it!) Madame,” he would cry, “‘ this won’t do, you know. There’s not a 
(bung’d) button on my (bung’d) shirt ; and the laundress (bung her !) has 
(bung it!) starched the collar so stiff, that (bung it!) ‘it has cut my ear 
off.” At this point he would turn nearly purple with rage, and go off 
(bung, bung, bung it !) with so many explosions, that his Countess would 
— pale with fright, and say, Ido not know how many extra aves for her 

ord. 

At breakfast the Count would find (Oh, bung it !) the teaa bung’d deal 
too hot ; or the eggs (bung them!) boiled as hard as rocks, or his haddock 
would be (bung it!) as salt as Lot’s wife after her decease. He would 
read the paper of the day, and as his wont was, blow the editor (bung his 
impudence !) to the very antipodes. He would want to know why that 
pestilent fellow (bung him) Martin Luther could not hold his (bung’d) 
tongue; or why the peasants, bung ’em all, couldn’t starve quietly. He 
would also bung his vestry, bung his butcher, bung every body about 
him ; and finally put on his hat, stick his hands into his green velvet 
jaquet de matin, laced with gold, and saunter into his castle-yard to look 
after his grooms, ask how his mare, bung her! passed the night, and call 
his retainers a set of idle, lazy rascals, bung them all! 

After this he would walk through his estates, and look at the crops, 
finding that the (bung’d) fly had taken the turnips (bung ’em), or that 
the wind (bung it!) had laid the corn. He would ride abroad, and then 
feeling, about the usual time (bung it !), as if he could eat a bung’d horse, 
he would go home to dinner, perhaps a little earlier, or it may be later, than 
he was expected,—it did not matter which ; in either case he would wish 
the cook to be bunged, and all the scullions (bung them !) at Jericho. 

After dinner he slept a good deal, and repeating the expletives above a 
hundred times between that meal and his tea, he would, having swallowed 
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(bung it !) a hearty supper, and having smoked his pipe, go to bed. Being 
reminded before sleeping that Father Anastatius would certainly set him 
at least five hundred aves for a penance for swearing, he would cry out, 
“« Why, look here (bung it !), he can’t stop me, can he? Bung him, if I 
were to say them, I know I should bung it a hundred times in the task.” 
His Countess hereupon, being naturally pious, would comfort him ; and 
the Count being reassured, would endeavour to mutter a prayer or two, 
only ! bung it, he forgot the first word, and would then go to sleep. 

The Countess, poor woman, who bore to him that affection which 
somehow or another, a bad man most frequently manages to excite in a 
good woman, loved the Count to distraction. She would do anything for 
him; she thought him perfectly virtuous and good, only a little excitable. 
She bore him several children, and at last, fulfilling her mission, died in 
peace, leaving him with two fine daughters, and an infant in the cradle, of 
whom he was passionately fond. 

Father Anastatius preached a funeral sermon over the Cuantens; and the 
Count, to do him justice, felt, as he said, (bung it !) uncommonly miser- 
able! What was amantodo? A poor miserable fellow (bung it!) left 
with a child like that! He had great mind to marry again, and in the 
mean time he took to another partner, namely the bottle, i in whose com- 
pany, and that of Father Anastatius, who gave him many pious exhortations 
over it, he passed the time sometimes weeping, partly through emotion, 
and wine. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE PARTY WITH A VENGBANCE. 


Tue Count felt for the loss of his wife. It pains me very much to do 
him even that justice, because I know that choleric noblemen have from 
time immemorial been drawn @ Ja Saracen’s head, without a morsel of 
virtue in them; but it is certain that selfish men have hearts, and feel 
losses deeply enough; and also that a hot-tempered individual may be 
allowed to have the luxury of an affection, without doing thorough 
injustice to Dame Nature, a lady who is frequently forgotten by the 
authorities we speak of. 

His two daughters, who were the roses of Silesia, and who had numerous 
young Barons devotedly attached to them, never filled in their father’s heart 
the place of their mother, who, he observed piously, rolling his eyes upwards, 
was (bung it!) “a saint in heaven.” The poor old heathen knew he 
should never get there himself, and would pitifully bewail his condition. 
He had (bung it!) contracted such bunged bad habits. He di@ not know 
how it was, he could not leave them; he was always (bung him !) a bad 
man; but as for the Countess, sir,’—here he looked hard at the reverend 
Anastatius—“ she was a saint in heaven! ” 
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Let us accept, therefore, the Count as we find him, and thank Providence 
for that curious belief which bad men have in others better than themselves. 
His Majesty King Nero, no doubt, loved some one early called away, whom 
he rewarded with a seat amongst the gods ; and we too, after denying our 
Victims peace on earth, coifort ourselves with awarding them a place in 
Heaven ; and very generous of us too,—only the award, after all, does not 
cost us much. 

When the two young ladies had been sent to a fashionable school at 
Pesth, and were proceeding in attaining those accomplishments which 
were most fashionable in that period, to wit, knitting and crochet, velvet 
painting, hard pieces from Handel’s oratorios ; and the most fashionable 
dances—the cellarius, the polka, valse @ deux temps, and the redowa—their 
amiable father, to cure his fit of melancholy, determined to give a party. 
His little son, the future hope of the Province, was christened with great 
pomp. The peasantry, in new plush continuations, and with braces 
fastened with a bar across their chests, calico shirts, and wideawake hats, 
assembled early to sing a song ; aud the Count, who was affected (bung it !) 
to tears (at which passion the faithful fellows were touched immensely, and 
shook their heads in couples ; wiping their manly eyes on the backs of their 
hands,)—the Count, I say, made a neat little speech, in which he alluded to 
his “dear departed saint,” a ‘‘ woman who was more like an angel,” he 
said, “ than a woman, who was too good for this world (bung it !) and who 
therefore died ! ” 

The Silesians here wept openly, and the Count continued. 

‘* However, it would not do for a man not to bea man. He (bung it !) 
always made it a point to be a man! (cheers) whether in war, when he 
met the enemy (bung him!) or at the head of his troop; or in peace, where he 
had to bear that silent sorrow, which fel] not only to the peasant, but to 
the peer.” 

At this acknowledgment of the very obscure, and not before recognised 
fact, that the circumstance of a man’s being a noble does not entirely 
exempt him from the common lot, the Silesians cheered vociferously, and 
the ladies of the party whispered to their husbands that perhaps if they, 
the ladies, were taken away, they would not be so much mourned for. 

*“* However, he was not an orator (cries of Go on; yes, you are,) he left 
that to others. Father Anastatius was the one to preach, let them hear 
him, and in the mean time a féte was prepared for his friends in the court 
yard, and he hoped they would do justice to the good things below, whilst 
he received his company above.” 

This neat little speech was followed by plentiful cheering, and when the 
Count retired from the window, the plush-continuated peasants joined ina 
triumphant chorus, hitched up their what’s-his-names in the pauses of the 
song, and vowed that the Count was the best master in the world. 

The choleric nobleman retired to his ancestral hall highly pleased. His 
Countess had been dead for six months, and out of respect for her and 
the laws of mourning, this feast was the first which he had given since 
that melancholy occasion. He waited upon the dais, sitting on his gilt 
chair, expecting every moment that his guests would come; but no, they 
did not arrive. My learned authorities do not state the cause of this 
absence: perhaps the railway trains were not true to their time; perhaps 
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the guests did not like their invitation; perhaps—but I know only what 
the chroniclers tell me. ‘Twelve good men and excellent noblemen stayed 
away from the feast ; every one of them disappointed the Count ; and he, 
sitting in his desolate hall, wondered what was the matter, lost his 
patience and his temper, and bunged every one of his friends up hill and 
down dale. 

Father Anastatius, who had retired to finish his sermon upon the occa- 
sion of making the young Conrad Wolgang Bertram Herntz Deméanoff 
a son of the Church,—like all clergymen, we are sorry to say, he left the 
sermon to the very last moment,—now came in, and ina bland voice asked 
the Count whether the guests had arrived. 

‘* Arrived !” shouted the Count in a voice of thunder—“ arrived! Bung 
em! not a bunged mother’s son of them.” 

“Fie! Sir Count,” said the Preacher. 

** Oh, it’s all very well to say fie,” cried the Count; “bung it! But 
who’s to put up with this? There is the boy ” 

“Whom we are just about to christen,” cried the Preacher. 

** Where are the godfathers, bung them !” 

** Pax vobiscum,” cried the Father, scratching his beard ; “ what is to be 
done? the Bishop is waiting; the chapel is ready. We must perform the 
ceremony, and get substitutes for the honored noblemen, who ” 

* Bung ’em, have not come! Guests, youcallthem! Well, if you call 
those guests! bung ’em! who put a fellow to all sorts of expense, who 
make him kill half a dozen oxen, four sheep, two wild boars, twenty geese, 
dozens of partridges, and loads of rabbits, bung em! Then look at the 
entreméts which my French chéf has been making, the wines which my 
butler has brought up, the” And here the Count left off the catalogue, 
and gave vent to such a series of his expletives as frightened the Preacher 
into silence. He concluded by saying, in the strongest manner possibile, 
that as his friends had disappointed him, he wished that “ in their stead a 
dozen devils, bung ’em! would come and eat up his feast.” After which 
being reproved by the priest, the Count felt considerably relieved, and went 
piously to church, leaving his house nearly empty, and the little Conrad 
Wolgang in the chamber, sucking his innocent thumb, and never 
dreaming of the faith he was about to be admitted to, or the guests that 
his father had invited. So the infant crowed and slumbered, and so the 
priests sang; and he, whose terrible rage had produced that quieting 
effect, which some persons find to be the fit and great reward for putting 
themselves into a passion, listened to the soft chanting of the voices, and 
fancied that his lost wife might be singing, only far more sweetly, in a 
land better even than Silesia. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, through the black Silesian woods, along the dusty 
highways, and into the old court-vard, two by two, twelve guests arrived ! 

Their hats were black and slouched, their hair long and dark, and long 
single cockscomb feathers, tipped with a small portion of the brightest 
scarlet, hung pendant from their hats ; their cloaks were black, and hung 
down over their steeds, falling almost to their heels, but there met by long 
black boots, with scarlet heels and wicked looking spurs of bright steel. 
No lackeys followed them, and each cavalier, as he dismounted, laid the 
reins upon the neck of his black steed, which with a solemn step ranged 
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backwards with the others in a line, and snorted fire—so the peasants 
swore—from nostrils wide and inflated, and lined with scarlet. 

Black! they were all black, horse and man! The peasants throwing 
aside their loyalty and their tin cans, and spilling the weak beer, fled in 
dismay, as the twelve cavaliers entered, in a long single file, the old castle ! 
No one saw their faces |—they were black, so the serving-men swore. So 
the chéf, whose moustache dropped in limp dismay, declared, as, with a 
dozen appeals to the sacré nom he fled likewise. 

The footmen fled—the pages fled—the housemaids scuttled away, the 
four-and-twenty men in Lincoln green rushed headlong from the hall ; the 
band, an amateur band from the neighbouring village, fell over each other 
in fright, leaving their instruments ; and a miserable page, who got his foot 
entangled in the trombone, fell down the hall steps and dislocated his 
shoulder. The butler coming into the hall with a black-jack full of spiced 
hippocras, let fall his burden, and fell himself headlong into the drum. 
Six serving-men hearing the noise, rushed into the hall, and fell over the 
butler, and then without daring to rise, rolled away, shaking with trepida- 
tion. The gouvernante called in a loud voice for Father Anastatius, and 
then rang away, till she fell into a swoon on the lawn. Lastly, old Pierre, 
the most faithful, and, be it said with reverence, insolent of all old servants, 
who was amusing himself with furbishing up the silver flagons and abusing 
the underlings, fled away, with his mouth so wide open with fear, that he 
did not articulate plainly for a twelvemonth. 

So the guests were left alone, with no one with them in the whole castle 
but the little boy Conrad, who lay still sleeping in his cradle, breathing 
softly, and smiling in his slumber. 

The butler, who on account of his rotundity rolled faster than the others, 
was the first to reach the chapel, where the bishop with his silver mitre on 
his head, was just about to open his eloquent discourse. 

“Master!” he shouted, heedless of the Reverend Lord, and beside himself 
with fear,—“ the guests ! the guests ! the guests !” 

All the congregation arose. The Count, who, as was his wont, was 
about to compose himself to sleep, arose, and was about to “ bung” the 
butler, when he remembered the sacred character of the place. He, there- 
fore, merely took his servant by his collar and shook him. 

* Art in a fit, man?” he cried. ‘ Well, if they are come they must 
wait. Wecan’t leave the sermon for them. They kept us waiting: twelve 
pretty fellows they are. Twelve gents ! they call” 

«Twelve what!” shrieked the butler, with his eyes starting from his 
head ;—“ twelve devils, my lord |” 

The good bishop dropped his sermon in dismay, and crossed himself. 

«The man’s drunk!” roared the Count, trying to shake him again, but 
failing to do so from excitement. 

‘Come, and see yourself,” gasped the poor butler, just as old Pierre, with 
his mouth still open, and his tongue as stiff as if it were pickled, came 
and rolled, and grovelled in fear at the feet of his master. 

** There really is something the matter,” muttered the good Anastatius, 
«Pray, my Lord Bishop, come and exorcise these demented men.” But 
a panic seized the bishop ; he trembled so that his mitre fell to the ground 
with a terrible clatter—his feet refused to carry him, and he modestly 
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begged the good father to take his crozier and go himself. By this time, 
too, several of the servants had arrived, and the gouvernante, who had 
recovered from her swoon, sat down on a hassock, wrung her hands, and 
fainted in the arms of the bishop. 

“ Woman!” shrieked the Count, with an imprecation enough to stir the 
clapper of the chapel bells, —‘* where is my boy ? Where is the last gift of 
my sainted wife?’ He shook his trembling fist in such a manner in the 
face of the prostrate female, that the bishop winced again. 

“ She left him,” cried the butler, ‘‘ in the cradle !—surrounded, no doubt, 
by those twelve ” 

Father Anastatius adroitly dabbed the asperges in the mouth of the 
butler, and so ended the sentence, and then, with a look of contempt at 
his superior, took the crozier, filled a vase with holy water, and dragging 
the baron with him, marched boldly to the castle. The butler, a few pea- 
sants, and the boldest of the gentlemen in Lincoln green, followed closely 
at his heels. 

Long before they entered the court-yard, they were prepared for what 
they saw. Yellings, howlings, and shoutings met their ears. The great 
dining-hall echoed with the noise. Howlings like that ot wolves, barkings 
like dogs, gruntings like boars,—whiuings, neighings, crowings, roarings, 
brayings, hissings, cacklings and shriekings met their ears; and there, out of 
the tall windows of the dining-hall, might be seen the heads of the demon- 
guests ; some like wolves, some boars, calves, dogs, goats, and tigers. 

“Come!” they shouted, “‘come! come hither, Sir Count, master of 
the feast to-day. You have bidden us; come, sit at the head of us,—do the 
honors of your table.” 

The Count shook in terror,—his very marrow seemed turned to iced 
water in his bones, as an unnatural chorus of laughter burst from the assem- 
bled guests, now far off, now near—now echoing from the corners of the 
old castle, and now bursting like a clap of thunder overhead. He fell 
upon his knees, catching hold of the priest’s robe, who alone stood firm. 

“ Take all !” he gasped, —“ take all ! raze the castle to the ground,—but 
spare, oh, spare my son !” 

Again another shout, and then the tallest of the guests held up in his 
arms an infant’s robe, which he then tore and gnashed between his 
wolfish teeth. 

The Count pressed his hands against his eyes to shut out the sight, and 
muttered, “‘ Spare him! spare him !” 

Father Anastatius, who, good soul! had loved the Countess tenderly, 
crossed himself piously, and then, with a sudden resolution, rushed forward 
tothe hall. The Count fell forward on his face, giving himself up for lost ; 
the peasants betook themselves some to prayer, and some to flight, as the 
stout monk, laying about him with the crozier, entered the hall. The 
babe was in his cradle, bawling, certainly, at the top of his voice, but safe 
and untouched. The priest snatched him away, defied the whole troop 
of bad spirits, and rushed away again, with the prize in safety. The Count 
was beside himself with joy; and the demon-guests set up a chorus of 
disappointed howls, as Anastatius bore away the child in safety to the 
church. 
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“They will scarce follow us here,” cried the good priest, out of breath, 
sprinkling himself, the Count, and the child with holy water. “‘ We never 
invited them here, Sir Count,” he said, bitterly. 

The Count hung his head, and made an internal vow never to swear, or 
to invite such guests again. 

“TI have saved the child, my lord,” cried the priest, plumping the 
infant into the fat lap of the dignitary of the Church. 

** And broken off the silver head of my crozier,” said his superior, with 
a rueful countenance. 

** You shall have one of gold, blessed at the shrine of Loretto, to which 
I will make a pilgrimage ”— 

‘“‘ And pay a thousand marks yearly to the Church for your sins,” added 
the bishop, putting on his mitre, and looking with indignity on the offend- 
ing Count. 

“Anything! anything!” sobbed the repentant father,—“ since I have 
found my son.” 





And so the legend ends. Whether the demon-guests rode away, swam 
away, or flew away, or how they went away, no one has chronicled ;—but 
go away they did. Whether they were twelve friends in twelve masks 
furnished for the occasion by the cos‘wmier of the period, or whether they 
were twelve bond jide fiends, such as were common in the Dark Ages, no 
one has been kind enough to tell us. For myself, I am content to leave 
it as I found it, knowing well that habitual evil temper and passionate 
indulgence will summon twelve devils to any dwelling on earth, whether 
it be the castle of a real count in Silesia, or that more humble castle 
which is the proud synonyme for the home of an Englishman. 





BRIGHT POKERS. 


By T. E. Sovrues. 


I BELIEVE that I am a reasonable man. I endeavour to square my ideas 
of what is my duty to my fellow-creatures according to the dictates of a 
common-sense philosophy. In carrying out this notion, I am led to 
believe that every thing should be valued in the ratio of its usefulness. 
Judging of things in this light, I am constrained to ask of what use 
are bright pokers ? 

I have always been considered a sociable man. I like to mingle in a 
cheerful circle round a cosy fire. If I have a weakness, it is that I am fond 
of poking the fire; it imparts a gay aspect to what was before a mass of 
black coal. My philosophy teaches me, therefore, that a poker is an 
article of furniture intended for use, and not as an ornament to the fire- 
place. In my experience of the world, however, I have found people 
who differ from me so widely, as to think that a poker should be kept 
bright, and who go nearly into hysterics if any one attempts to use 
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it for the purpose for which it was made. I have also another notion, 
which is, that the pleasures which constitute human happiness are not 
dependant on the fashion or caprice of any particular person, age, or 
nation, but are intended as rewards for using our faculties agreeably to 
the ends for which they were given. 

Now, I do not find that these notions accord with the opinion generally 
received and acted upon in a class of would-be polite society. I find 
these people are largely infested with what I have set down in my 
philosophical vocabulary as Bright-pokerism; that is to say, men and 
things are not valued, as they should be, for their usefulness, or their 
applicability to the purpose for which they were intended. In the first 
place, the standard which is set up by these people differs so entirely 
from my idea of what a gentleman should be, that [ am compelled to 
point out the difference between a gentleman and what I call a bright 

oker. 
, I may be told that it is impossible to judge of things by a natural 
standard, seeing that we are living in an artificial state of society; but on 
this point I should also differ from our modern philosophers, for I hold 
that the nearer we approximate to nature, even in the ideality of art, the 
more beautiful does that art become. 

In order, however, that I may not be misunderstood, and to show that 
I am actuated by akindly feeling, and a desire to serve mankind generally, 
I shall illustrate my philosophy by some sketches and anecdotes, descrip- 
tive of the different phases of Bright-pokerism; and as I hold that it is 
not conducive to the advancement or improvement of society to denounce 
an evil unless you can point out a remedy, I shall not confine my illus- 
tration to types alone, but shall also give contrasts, leaving the reader to 
judge which of the two is most worthy of imitation. 

I confess myself unable to draw to perfection those charming charac- 
teristics which have obtained for Mr. Macbugle the enviable distinction of 
being “a perfect gentleman.” Holding the peculiar notions I do with 
regard to usefulness, I cannot properly appreciate those numerous accom- 
plishments which raise him so much above the common herd. But as 
these accomplishments are all of an ornamental, not of a useful character, 
it is not much to be wondered at. It is not likely that a common mortal 
like myself could possess the mind to comprehend or the power to depict 
all the graces and adornments of his person and character ; but, neverthe- 
less, I will endeavour to give some faint idea of them. 

Mr. Macbugle, whose age is about thirty-five, has a small head, 
decorated with a mass of black hair—malicious people say that he dyes— 
frizzed up in astyle, to my mind, more befitting a Parisian coiffeur than a 
respectable English gentleman; wears a suicidal shirt-collar, an embroidered 
shirt, patent-leather boots, which always seem to pinch him, a care- 
fully-cut suit of black broad-cloth, and spotless Paris kids. He 
dances well; that is, he can do so when he throws off that habitual 
laziness, that don’t-know and don’t-care sort of style, which is considered 
fashionable in the present day. He considers mankind generally actuated 
by selfish motives, and that people are, for the most part, humbugs. His 
conversation is of a rambling character, and is usually interlarded with 
abortive witticisms, tinged with a slight degree of scandal, and intermixed 
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with that pretty kind of laughter and soft rattle which makes him, so 
the ladies say, such an adorable fellow and polished gentleman. I am 
afraid that his greatest admirers, who reverence his person and character 
most, could not call him a genius ; in fact, his mental faculties are not of a 
very high order. He has imbibed an idea that life is not worth living 
for, and that the creation was a ridiculous mull; and as for the world, 
he does not see that there is anything in it. Manly sports, he thinks, 
are vulgar and low; yachting is uncomfortable, and besides, it makes him 
ill; shooting is all very well, but then it is dangerous; and riding a 
bore. Walking, too, is very fatiguing. He would like the society of ladies 
very well, only that they require so much attention. But notwithstanding all 
this apparent indifference, there are two things which do occupy his mind, 
and on which he is content to lavish all the powers of his intellect : 
these two things are dining well, and dressing well. If he has ever 
displayed any imagination or intellect, any quickness of fancy, or power 
of expedient, it has been in connexion with these two things. Society is 
indebted to him for the celebrated cotelettes pour les paresseux and the 
Macbugle paletot. 

As I do not wish to be entirely expatriated from society, I make it a 
rule not to contradict a lady, more particularly if she be sprightly and 
amiable. I am obliged, therefore, to pretend to admire their tastes, and 
to acquiesce in the often-repeated remark, “ What a duck of a man 
Mr. Macbugle is!” By these means I keep up the good humor of my 
lady friends, and avoid being set down as a stupid fellow. 

But notwithstanding that I am thus obliged to hold my tongue, I am 
not obliged to control my pen. Iam bound, therefore, to say that I cannot 
conceive anything more opposite to what a man should be, than a fine 
gentleman of the present day. 

It is an easy thing for a sculptor who wishes to enhance the beauty of 
a figure, to endow it with all the perfections his imagination can conceive, 
and to imitate not so much what is, as what may or ought to be. I 
cannot, however, with a due regard to truth, follow such an example. My 
object is to give, as a contrast to Mr. Macbugle, an example, such as is 
to be found in actual life, of a man who is as completely qualified for the 
work and labour of life, as he is for the ornament and delight of society ; 
for it would be but poor employment for a philosopher and a critic, if he 
could only observe the faults, and showed no taste for those accomplish- 
ments which ennoble and embellish the mind, and without which the 
character of the gentleman is not complete. 

Mr. Manly Sterling is not a poet, nor an artist, but simply a man with 
a moderate income. He makes no display of his qualifications for the 
character of a gentleman, simply because he does not know that he 
possesses them. Although able to converse in a style which shows that 
he has a clear understanding, a sound judgment, and an extensive know- 
ledge of the world, he never assumes a dictatorial tone, and is a good 
listener. His modesty never degenerates into bashfulness, nor the frank- 
ness of his manner into impertinence. He can be witty without being 
personal or offensive, obliging, and complaisant without being servile, 
and cheerful and good-humoured without being noisy. In fact, he is one 
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of those single-minded individuals who do all things with such a graceful 
disregard of self, and such a benevolent appreciation of the motives 
which actuate others, as cannot fail to gain him the good-will of the 
liberal and judicious. 

He is not put out at the many little casualties which drive your modern 
gentleman nearly out of his senses. He is not particular as to the cut of 
his waistcoat;—if his shirt-collar retire into private life in the midst of an 
evening party, it does not disturb his equanimity ; he never displays any 
dezrve of irascibility if his shirt-front should get soiled and rumpled while 
romping with his friend’s children. One of the greatest characteristics of 
his mind is, that he can always suit himself to the company he mixes with, 
consequently he is a great favorite with children. He enters with the 
greatest gusto into their sports: he becomes a horse to please the boys, and 
rides them round the garden; dresses up the sofa pillow and makes baby- 
dolls for the girls: in fact, his appearance at the house of any of his married 
friends is the signal for a romp ; andif he is seen coming up the road, the 
children troop off to meet him in a frenzy of boisterous joy. 

But with the girls, or rather the young ladies, he is no great favorite. 
Their private opinion is, that he is very disagreeable, and anything but a 
ladies’ man. ‘They will tell you that he is very sarcastic, especially on the 
subject of music. If he is asked his opinion of the composition of 
some musical genius, dedicated to the Misses Macspangle and a circle of 
admiring friends, he tells them that Mendlesohn was nothing to him; or 
if a lady has been warbling what the composer intended for a grand 
Italian aria, and he is asked what he thinks of her, he quietly says that 
two suns cannot be tolerated in one sphere: so he thinks Grisi had 
better retire. If he is invited to ‘‘ tea and music,” and is treated to a few 
sentimental songs, enlivened by some polkas and quadrilles, he astonishes 
his friends by asking when they are going to have the music. 

He is an expert swimmer, and has on several occasions rescued dirty 
little boys from watery graves, and taken them home to their mothers, 
with as much care as though they were angels of purity and patterns of 
neatness. He aids abusive cabmen to raise prostrate horses, and then 
expatiates on the impropriety of their language and the cruelty of their 
actions. And to wind up his manly qualifications, I may say that he is 
a capital shot, a fearless rider, a splendid batsman, is well up in 
nautical matters ; and, added to all these, he is adored by his mother 
as a pattern to sons; worshiped by his sisters as the best of brothers ; 
respected by those who know him best as a true friend, and admired by 
his acquaintance as a capital fellow. 

There is also another class of persons who come under the denomination 
of Bright Pokers. [tis no very uncommon thing in the world to meet 
with shams ;—houses which have a beautiful gloss and varnish, but which 
are totally devoid of comfort. The mansion of Mr. and Mrs. Careful 
Claridge is one of these. 

Mr. Claridge was formerly an eminent coal merchant, who, having 
made a comfortable competence, was persuaded by his wife to take what 
she delights to call a mansion. It was of no use Mr. Claridge, poor 
man, saying that he did not want a mansion; that he liked his cottage 
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at Clapham better: it was due to his position that he should now live in 
a mansion, and so a mansion he had. It was of no use his saying he 
did not care for pictures ; a man in his position ought to patronize rising 
talent : and so he was obliged to purchase a lot of paintings, which he was 
told were by the best masters. It was quite useless to say that he did 
not care to have his bust taken, and that he did not like statues. Mrs. 
Claridge told him that a man in his position‘ought to encourage the artistic 
talent of the country; and so he had his bust taken; and bought 
medallions and articles of virtii, and a library of expensive books, and 
soon. After a bit, Mr. Claridge rather liked the idea of being a patron 
of the fine arts; and therefore did all he was desired with a lavish hand ; 
and, in fact, the house—I beg pardon, the mansion—was furnished and 
decorated in a style befitting a gentleman of fortune and a retired coal 
merchant. 

Mr. Claridge, when he had expended his money in gathering together 
all these elegances and appliances for comfort, he thought he had only to 
sit down and enjoy them. Mistaken man! you could not persuade Mrs. 
Claridge that all these beautiful articles of furniture were made for use, 
or that the paintings and statues were intended for the gratification of 
the visual organs of herself and friends. If you could just peep into 
her drawing-room, you would find that every thing was bagged up: the 
chairs and the sofas are all covered with brown-holland, the mirrors with 
muslin, and an expensive carpet with a cheap drugget ; the hearth-rug is 
wrong side up, and the chandelier in a sack; the pictures and trinkery 
are carefully stowed away, or covered with defunct periodical literature ; 
the books are all carefully locked up in a glass case, lest any one should 
attempt to indulge in the absurd luxury of reading them. Tall John, the 
footman, is cleaning the plate which is never used ; and Betsey, the house- 
maid, is washing the best china tea-set, which only sees the light of day 
on state occasions, or when Mrs. Claridge indulges in one of those pests 
to husbands, a periodical clean-up. 

In fact, every thing in Mrs. Claridge’s house partakes of the precision 
and exactitude of the mistress. But does all this produce happiness? 
Does the glory of exhibiting this furniture three or four times in the year 
pay for all the cost and trouble? Surely not. The miser enjoys the sight 
of his gold every time he lifts the lid of his strong box ; but what pleasure 
can there be in having a house studded with expensive furuiture, which 
no one can see ? 

Now, if you only walk across the road, and enter Mrs. Brewer's drawing- 
room, you will find her comfortably seated in an easy-chair, surrounded by 
her family. One young lady is dropping one and picking up two, repeating 
this and turning over that, and slipping, and knitting, and binding, and 
performing a variety of indescribable feats necessary for the production 
of an Anti-Macassar. Every thing wears an air of comfort: the music- 
stool has a new crochet covering; and a high-backed chair, with an 
elaborately worked back and seat, evinces the skill and perseverance of 
another daughter. Little Bobby and his baby cousin are seated on the 
floor investigating the anatomical structure of a sixpenny doll. When 
Mrs. Brewer discovers what Bobby has been about he is of course 
scolded, and informed that sixpenny dolls are not made for the purpose 
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of dissection, and that a large quantity of bran scattered over the carpet 
will not in future add to his personal comfort. And then they ring for 
Jemima, and she soon brushes up the bran; and so the afternoon passes 
away: and the tea, and the candles, and Mr. Brewer, and the boys, all 
come in about the same time, and the old gentleman stirs the fire and 
heaps on the coals,—and you cannot think what a pleasant evening you 
can spend with the Brewers. 

I hope I shall not be misunderstood ; to guard against that, however, 
I must state most emphatically, that I am a great lover of cleanliness. 
I like order, neatness, and regularity; but only as far as they contribute to 
my comfort, and the comfort of those around me. If I have an article I 
like to use it; if not, I am better without it; give me clothes that are 
made to wear, tables you can set hot plates on, without the lady of the 
house going into fits; chairs you can sit upon, carpets you can see, 
couches you can lounge on, curtains you can draw, and a poker with 
which you can poke the fire. Above all things, preserve me from people 
who have Bright pokers ! ! 





THE MAD MISER. 
By Joun V. BripGEeMAN. 


T was a cold, cheerless 
evening in December, 
some three or four years 
since, when the dead si- 
= lence which reigned in 
s one of the streets lying 
between Thames Street 
and Cannon Street was 
RY disturbed by the sharp 
Sx trot of a pair of dashing 
BAGS greys, harnessed to a 
\ fashionable brougham. 
A Although only nine 
o’clock, an hour at which 
the Haymarket and other 
popular thoroughfares at 
the West End are just 
about getting up for the 
day, or rather for the 
night, the street was total- 
ly deserted. Not a single 
person, not even a police- 
man was visible; the 
very cats seemed to have 
deserted the neighbour- 
hood. The only sounds 
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audible were the moaning of the wind and the rattling of the hail-like 
snow against the window-panes, varied, at regular intervals, by the dull 
booming of the clock of St. Paul’s, and.the less deep tones of the clocks 
from the neighbouring churches. 

It had been snowing all day, and the houses, on which the snow was 
lying deep, looked like brick-and-mortar spectres, enveloped in their 
winding-sheets, and from which life had long since departed. They were 
fine old-fashioned piles, most of those said houses, and had been the abodes 
of the merchant princes of London. At present, however, they no longer 
served as dwellings, but were used as warehouses. Sacks of wool, bales of 
cotton, and merchandise of every description usurped the once brilliant 
apartments where the City beauties of former days—beauties long since 
mouldering in the grave—had aped the follies and fashions of St. James’s 
and Whitehall, and in many instances smiled upon the beruffled and 
bewigged Court gallants, who passed that rubicon of fashionable life, 
Temple Bar, in the hopes of retrieving their fortunes, ruined at basset, 
hombre, and hazard, by sharing their titles and station with the daughter 
of some old Hunks, as they irreverently called him—willing to purchase 
with part of the produce of his ventures to the Spanish Main or the 
Colonies the privilege of having an aristocratic son-in-law. It appeared, 
almost, as if that grim tyrant Death himself had grown tired of the street, 
and had even fled from the churchyard at one end of it. The churchyard 
had been closed some years, and only one tomb, fast settling down into 
the black soil, had been spared, out of all those on which the virtues of 
departed aldermen and citizens of lower standing had once been embla- 
zoned. The rest had all been carted away long ago, together with the 
remains of those who had been buried there. And yet, in comparison 
with that eternity which awaits us, how short was the period which had 
elapsed since the street overflowed with human beings, like ourselves, 
moved by ambition, impelled by avarice, elated with hope, entranced and 
tortured with love, living carelessly their little day, and, again like our- 
selves, alas! unmindful of the great truth: oxic mapodoc 6 Biog jar! 

But there was one single sign still remaining to show that human life 
was to be found in the old melancholy street. This was the feeble flick- 
ering of a light from the top window of one of the houses, which did not 
seem to have been converted into a warehouse, like its fellows. There 
was no name of any firm upon the door; no glaring brass plates, or large 
painted letters, to indicate that business of any description was carried on 
there. Any one acquainted with the City is well aware that the places of 
business belonging to some of our wealthiest merchants possess the 
dingiest possible exterior, and have not received a fresh coat of paint for 
years. But they are not absolutely in ruins, as was the case with the 
building of which we are now speaking. Most of the panes of glass in 
the windows were broken, and allowed the snow free passage into the 
roams within. The lower windows only were protected by shutters, 
which seemed not to have been opened within the memory of any living 
man, for the iron bars securing them on the outside were almost eaten 
through with rust, and peeled off in long flakes. The steps leading up 
to the street-door had sunk out of their proper level, and the mortar 
which had secured them had disappeared. Projecting over the steps was 
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what had formerly been a finely sculptured kind of portico, fashioned so 
as to represent a large sea-shell, and beneath it some allegorical female 
figure, in a reclining posture, holding a cornucopia filled with fruit and 
flowers. But the nose of the figure was gone, and most of the flowers 
and fruit in her cornucopia vanished for ever, as though they had withered 
and dried up, like actual flowers and fruit. 

It was before this desolate house that the brougham we have mentioned 
at the commencement of this narration stopped. A gentleman of about 
forty jumped out of the vehicle, and, running up the crazy steps, knocked 
at the door. The sounds reverberated through and through the house ; 
as if frantic with delight at having such a vast and unobstructed space in 
which to disport, they seemed to chase one another from room to room, 
and then, after having searched every nook and corner, issued forth 
through the glassless window frames, and went echoing, in mad revelry, 
down the street. 

After waiting some time for admission, but in vain, the gentleman 
knocked again. Still the door was not opened. At last, turning to his 
coachman, he said,— 

“ James, is not there a light up-stairs ?” 

‘Yes, sir |” was the coachman’s reply. 

“ That nurse must be asleep,” muttered the gentleman, on the point of 
knocking for the third time. 

But he was saved the trouble by the appearance of an elderly slipshod 
woman, who came running up the street. 

“Mrs. Taunton,” said the gentleman, “you should not leave your 
patient. I particularly desired you not to do so.” 

** No, Doctor, I know I oughtn’t to,” replied the woman; “nor more 
I did—leastwise, not for long.” 

“But you should not do so at all,” answered the Doctor, for such he 
was. “It is essential you should not. You are well paid for your 
attendance.” 

“Thank you very kindly, Doctor, I am,” replied Mrs. Taunton, curtsey- 
ing low, and nearly losing her equilibrium. ‘“ Lor! dear me, there now; I 
declare [ was nearly a-falling. It’s all along of the flutter I’m in.” 

Mrs. Taunton had evidently been indulging in some spirituous stimu- 
lant. This the Doctor perceived, for he looked sharply at her, and said,— 

“‘This will never do. Your patient requires constant attention, and 
if he cannot obtain it at your hands, I must find some one to supply your 
place.” 

“‘T ’ope as how you will overlook this time,” replied Mrs. Taunton, 
humbly. “I only jest went into the court round the corner, to raise 
my sperrits a bit, and try and pervail on Mrs. Barker to come and keep me 
company, which I will pay her, I am sure; and I knowed I should ’ear 
when you knocked ; for it is so Jonely and so ’orrible up there, that I 
really am afeard to sit there alone ; and that’s the truth, Doctor.” 

By this time Mrs. Taunton had pulled out a large key from her pocket 
and opened the street-door. Shutting it after her, she lighted a candle 
by the aid of a lucifer, and then marshalled the Doctor up-stairs. 

“‘ Mrs. Barker has promised to come,” she continued. “I never could 
a’ stopped another night by myself; it is so lonely. It quite gives one a 
chill.’ 
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There was certainly some truth in what Mrs, Taunton said. If the 
exterior of the house was gloomy, the interior was still more gloomy. A 
damp, dull odour, if we may so express ourselves, pervaded the whole 
place. The massive oak panneling which had lined the passage and the 
staircase had, in many parts, fallen from the walls. The broad massive 
balustrade of the staircase had likewise given way, and the grand old stairs 
themselves, up which three horsemen might well have ridden abreast, 
creaked and groaned under the weight of the doctor and his companion. 
The doors, too, of the various rooms, if not actually rotting on the floor, 
re lamely to and fro, swayed by the night wind, on their discordant 

inges. 

At last the Doctor reached the fourth floor, and proceeding to the end 
of a long passage pushed open a door, which offered no resistance to his 
hand, and entered the room where lay his patient. 

The aspect of the room was such as would have justified the repugnance 
of a person of far stronger nerves than Mrs. Taunton to sit there alone, 
however well paid her services might have been. Almost all the plaster 
had peeled off from the ceiling, leaving the worm-eaten, discolored rafters 
exposed to view. In many places the wet had penetrated through the 
roof, and was dropping with a dull, heavy sound upon the floor, which was 
in as dilapidated a state as theceiling. ‘The place of the glassin the win- 
dows—which, like that in the windows below, was mostly broken—was 
supplied by old rags stuffed in the holes to keep out the biting night air. 
A wretched fire flickered upon the hearth—for grate there was none. On 
the solitary table was a tallow candle, with a long wick, emitting but the 
faintest light, and serving rather to render the darkness visible than any 
other purpose. The only remaining pieces of furniture were a ricketty 
chair, and a miserable bed, on which the sick man lay. Directly behind the 
bed stood a common elm coffin, of the kind used at workhouses for paupers. 

“I always feels in a cold prespiration when I looks at it,” muttered 
Mrs. Taunton to the Doctor, as she pointed to the coffin. 

** Hush !” said the Doctor. 

But ghastly as the whole room was, it was not half so ghastly as the 
patient himself. His face was emaciated in the extreme, and more resem- 
bled a skull than the countenance of a living being; so tightly was the 
skin drawn over the bone. The eyes were sunk deep in the sockets, and 
glowed like burning coals, with an unearthly fire. His arms lay uncovered 
outside the scanty coverlid, and were shrivelled up like those of a skeleton. 

The living corpse thus stretched upon a bed of sickness had inhabited 
the house for about fifteen years. He had always lived alone, and, until 
his illness, no one but himself had ever entered the place with his 
permission. At first, it had been supposed that the house was in 
Chancery, and that he had, by some means or other, obtained possession 
of the key, and thus surreptitiously found refuge, being too poor to pay 
for one. But this idea, very prevalent among the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring courts and smaller streets, was soon abandoned. The 
stranger had never been molested in his occupation of the house, and 
rumour began to whisper he was not so poor as he appeared. Although 
wretchedly clothed, and evidently half-starved, he gave away money in 
charity whenever he met any one he thought deserving of it, and, on some 
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oceasions, he had given away large sums. In consequence of this fact 
becoming generally known, his wretched abode had been one night broken 
into ; but the burglars ‘found nothing, and were, besides, so alarmed at 
the sight of the coffin, that they fled with the utmost precipitation, and 
no others ever repeated the attempt. He took no measures to bring the 
delinquents to justice ; but the affair, and particularly the fact of the coffin 
being in his room, got wind, and furnished all the gossips in the neigh- 
bourhood with a theme of conversation during many a month. At last, 
people became more accustomed to his strange habits, and concluded he 
must be deranged. Having once satisfactorily settled this point, and in 
consideration of his giving away money in charity to others, while he 
evidently denied himself many of the actual necessaries of life, they 
christened him the Mad Miser, an appellation by which he invariably 
went afterwards, for no one ever succeeded in learning his real name. 





One peculiarity about him was that he seldom went out, except in the 
evening. But there were two exceptions to this rule, as the insatiable 
curiosity of his neighbours in the court subsequently discovered. He 
left his home—if home it could be called—at twelve o'clock on dividend 
days, to proceed to the Bank, and was always out betimes whenever any 
miserable culprit was to be hanged. Indeed, not only was he present at 
every execution in London, but scarcely a single one took place in any 
part of the country which he did notattend. He generally went on foot, 
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but when the time between the sentence and its being carried into effect 
was too short, proceeded to the town in which the gaol was situated by 
coach or rail; at least, such was the statement of various travelling 
pedlars and hucksters, who had relations in the court, and knew by 
sight the Mad Miser, as he was denominated. As soon as this last fact 
was bruited about, the Mad Miser became as great an object of loathing 
as he had before been of curiosity. He was even insulted as he went 
along the streets in the neighbourhood of his abode. 

But he received the insults quietly, and still gave with a ready hand even 
to those who insulted him. The consequence was, that the loathing died 
away, and gave place to pity. People concurred in attributing to insanity 
his strange love of seeing his fellow-creatures suffer. 

“* Well,” said the Doctor, approaching his bed-side, “‘ how are you to- 
night ?” 

“You must tell me that,” replied the patient, in a hoarse, sepulchral 
voice, holding out his arm to his interrogator. 

The Doctor took out his watch, and looked at it attentively, while he 
felt the sick man’s pulse. 

“Well ?” asked the patient, after a short pause, during which he had 
kept his eyes intently fixed upon the Doctor’s face ;—‘ well ?” 

“I think you are better—that is, you are not worse—you—you must 
keep up your courage,” replied his visitor ; adding, after a minute or two, 
“should you not like to see your friends? Have you no friends to 
whom” — 

* Doctor— Doctor Burford! ”’ said the sick man, raising himself on his 
elbow, and speaking slowly and calmly, with his eyes fixed, if possible, 
more intently than before upon his companion’s face,—‘‘ Doctor, do not 
deceive me. No—lI have no friends to whom you can break the news. 
It is to me you must do so. Do not think to frighten me. I can 
bear all. I am dying,—am [not ? Speak out. Do not hesitate: that 
would be cruelty. 1 am dying?” 

“ You are,” replied the Doctor, solemnly. 

** At last : thank Heaven !” 

With these words, the patient sank back upon the bed, and covered his 
face with his bony hands. 

“Thank you, thank you, Doctor,” he resumed, when a few minutes had 
elapsed. ‘ But you must tell me one thing more—how long will it be 
before I—how long have I to live ?” 

“You cannot survive this night,” replied the Doctor. 

“ Are you sure of that ?”’ inquired his patient. 

** Quite, quite sure,’’ was the Doctor’s reply. , 

“There, then, is your last fee,” said the sick man, putting a guinea, 
which he had taken from beneath his pillow, into the Doctor’s hand. 
**Do not leave me for a while, however; I have something to com- 
municate, and something to request. Can you spare me half an hour ?” 

**T can,” said the Doctor. 

‘Thank you once more,” replied his patient. Addressing himself to 
Mrs. Taunton, he then added—* Be kind enough to leave us. You need 
not stay. I feel myself that all nursing is useless. The Doctor has 
spoken the truth. I shall never require your services again while I am 
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alive. After my death, however, close my eyes, and—you know what I 
would say. Procure what assistance you may deem necessary. Here are 
the means to do so. Now leave us.” 

With these words he gave Mrs. Taunton a bank-note, which she took, 
but did not manifest the slightest intention of obeying his request that 
she would go. 

“Ts it not enough ?” he inquired, mistaking the cause of her stay. 

“Oh, plenty, plenty, I am sure; and very liberal ; and I shall do all you 
want, only ’— 

“ There, you must not talk to him too much. You really exhaust him,” 
interposed the Doctor. ‘Come, Mrs. Taunton, anything more you have 
to say, you can say to me as we go down stairs. 1 will let you out.” 

So speaking the Doctor took the candle Mrs. Taunton had lighted in 
the passage when they came in, and, followed by her, quitted the sick- 
room. She had rightly conjectured the reason why she had shown no incli- 
nation to go. He was too much alarmed. As she subsequently told 
her friend, Mrs. Barker, ‘ what with the place itself, and the coffin, and 
the Mad Miser, looking jest for all the world like a living cropse, I was 
afeard to stay like, and yet I was more afeard to go, leastwise alone.” 

When the Doctor returned to the room, he found the sick man sitting 
up in bed, holding in his hand a roll of parchment. The sufferer’s pale 
face had become flushed with a hectic hue, and his breathing was short 
and difficult. 

“Oh, Doctor, is that you?” he remarked. * Sit down and listen to me, 
for I have no time to lose; and I must not die before I have told my 
story. You do not recollect me. Ihave noted that fact ever since I have 
been under your care.” 

“ Recollect you?” replied the Doctor ; “I am not aware we ever met till 
lately.” 

** Aye—that I can believe. Misery has done its work. You thought 
me, perhaps, a decrepit old man. Decrepit I am, but old I am not. 
You used to look upon Harry Drummond as many years your junior, when 
we were at school together.” 

“Harry Drummond !” exclaimed the Doctor. ‘Is it possible? Are 
you Harry Drummond ?” 

** Would that I were not!” replied his companion. ‘“ But do not, for 
pity’s sake, interrupt me. My strength isebbing fast. Do you remember 
on one occasion, when you were a student at Guy’s, I called to see you. 
You invited me to stop the evening. My answer was, I could not. Upon 
your inquiring the reason, I told you that I was going to a dog-fight. You 
asked if I really liked such sights, and whether I did not consider them 
cruel. I frankly owned I did, and said that I should not go, had I not 
unthinkingly promised a friend that I would; but that, as I had given my 
word, I felt bound in honour to keep it. You told me that what is often- 
times considered honour, is simply dishonour, and that an honourable man 
would not hesitate breaking such a pledge. You could not, however, 
convince me, or rather you could not persuade me to act contrary to my 
foolish idea of honour. Had I listened to you then, I probably should 
not have been now dying here, like a dog. But I must be quick, for my 
moments are numbered. 
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“I was intended for an artist. I was an only child, as you know, and 
my parents doted on me. There was no sacrifice they did not make to 
furnish me with the means of achieving a position in my profession. But 
I esteemed the suffrages of my companions more than the approbation of 
my fond parents. Of the latter I was sure, while I had to exert myself 
to secure the former. I was proud of being thought a fine, dashing fellow 
—what is commonly called a ‘ good fellow.’ I could never say ‘no’ to 
any scheme however wild and absurd that was proposed. ‘The conse- 
quence was, I neglected my studies, and became seriously involved. Three 
times did my father pay my debts. On the third occasion of his doing so, 
he gave up his house and retired into lodgings. This, any one would 
fancy, ought to have sobered me. I reproached myself bitterly, and 
resolved to reform. But the first extravagance that was again proposed I 
joined in. I could not say‘no.’ My father refused to hélp me any more, 
and the crisis came, I was hard pressed. Money I must procure, by 
some means or other. I forged an order on a London banking-house, for 
a trifling sum ;—it was only for twenty pounds. The forgery was dis- 
covered, and, in order to avoid the penalty of my crime,—which, by the 
way, was never brought home to me,—I fled to America, working my 
passage out as purser’s clerk. 

“On my arrival at New York, I was, it is true, nearly penniless ; but 
I had escaped from the pernicious example and influence of those by 
whom, through my own gross folly, I grant, I had been surrounded. I 
determined to gain my living honestly, at all events. I commenced paint- 
ing portraits, and though no great artist, I soon found plenty of cus- 
tomers, for my prices were low. At the expiration of five years, not only 
had I made enough to send over anonymously the twenty pounds to the 
man I had wronged, but had saved about a hundred besides. I determined 
to return to England, and did so. 

*T took lodgings in a street near the Strand, and for some months 
lived on the little hoard I had accumulated. At the expiration of that 
period I began to form a connexion, as I had done in New York, and 
the profits, although small, were sufficient for my wants. I felt happy and 
contented. ‘There was only one thing which pressed upon my mind. I 
would willingly have thrown myself at the feet of my fond parents, and 
entreated their forgiveness for the wrongs of which I had been guilty 
towards them. But I feared to face them. My heart failed me. 

‘One night—oh, that fearful night! the recollection of it seems to have 
eaten into my very soul ; to have become mixed up with my blood; to be 
a component part of my being—Ah! I have never forgotten it a single 
instant—shall I remember it hereafter ?—One night, after a hard day’s 
work, I entered a coffee-house and ordered a chop. When I had finished 
my frugal meal, I happened to take up the Times. Judge of my astonish- 
ment, my joy, on reading the following advertisement :— 

“Tf this advertisement should meet the eye of H. D., who has not 
been heard of by his parents for the space of above six years, and who is 
- supposed to have gone to America, he is earnestly and affectionately en- 
treated to return, or write to them at once. Every thing is forgiven, and 
their only hope is now to embrace once more their long-lost son. His 
uncle Barnabas is dead.—Bexford Villa, Camden Town.’ 
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“‘ My feelings on reading the above lines cannot be described. I was 
almost mad with delight. The object of my most fervent wishes was 
attained. There could be no doubt I was the person intended ; had it 
been possible to doubt, the mention of my uncle’s name, Barnabas,—by no 
means a common one,—was sufficient to assure me I was not mistaken. 
Once more, once more, I thought, I shall embrace my darling mother! 
Once more shall I feel the grasp of a too-affectionate father’s hand. Alas ! 
how delusive are all human hopes.” 

The speaker stopped for a few seconds, overcome with emotion, while 
the tears ran down his wan and death-like cheeks. At last he resumed : 

“T had discharged the reckoning, and was about to leave, when some 
one touched my elbow. I turned round and saw a man of about thirty, 
whom I recognised as one of my associates in former days. His name 
was Huxley. I would have given all I possessed to have avoided him, 
but that was impossible. We had some brandy-and-water at a neighbour- 
ing tavern, in remembrance, as he said, of olden times—Oh, how I hated 
the words !—and then we left the place together. I will not, I will not dwell 
long on what then occurred, I will merely give you the principal points ; for 
my powers are waning fast, and the subject racks me when I mention it. 
He told me he was particularly glad to have met me, because I could be 
of service to him. From his account, I gathered that he had sunk lower 
and lower since I had seen him last ; that he had, in fact, been imprisoned 
several times in consequence of different crimes. I shuddered as he spoke. 
He went on to say that, situated as he was, he must either steal or starve, 
and he did not choose to do the latter. I offered him what money I had 
with me—two pounds—but he would not take it. He wanted me to 
render him a far higher service. This was no other than to aid in a 
burglary he had planned for that very night. I started back with horror, 
and refused point blank to have anything to do with such a matter. At 
first he ridiculed my scruples, but gradually became more serious. He 
told me that the venture involved no risk, and that all he wanted me to 
do was simply to keep watch while he committed the robbery. There was a 
large sum of money to be gained without any danger : the house which was 
detached, belonged to an old couple, who had only one servant, and she 
slept in the attic. The old gentleman had gone into the country, so that 
the two females were left alone. I still refused. On this, he accused me 
of the deepest ingratitude. He reminded me that, previous to fleeing to 
America, after I had committed the forgery, I had found a refuge in his 
rooms, and that his liberality had furnished me with the little money 
I possessed when I left. I acknowledged this, and entreated him not to 
press me further. He perceived I was moved, and urged his request the 
more strongly. He asked whether I had forgotten having pledged him 
my honour—oh! how is that word misused, desecrated, defiled !—to 
assist him to the utmost of my power, whenever I could, in return for the 
great service he had rendered me. Did I, he continued, forget that sacred 
pledge !—I attempted to reason with him, and—but why defer the horrible 
truth?—I consented; stipulating, however, that he should use no 
violence. He, in his turn, consented, upon Ais honour. 

“Three hours afterwards we were on the banks of the Regent’s Canal. 
We stopped, to gain breath, for we had run most of the distance from 
the place of the crime. I spoke first. 
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‘** What was that scream I heard ?’ I inquired. 

“¢The old woman,’ replied Huxley. ‘D n her, she woke while 
I was trying to force open the bureau. She heard me, and came down 
into the drawing-room. I was obliged to use my life-preserver in self- 
defence, or we should have been caught. She would not hear reason. 
She clutched me round the body’—— 

“** Well, but I hope she is not injured,’ I continued. 

“*T hope so too, but I can’t help thinking she is—past all recovery.’ 

*** What do you mean?’ I asked, in breathless anxiety. 

“«That she is dead,—she must be. I felt the skull give under the pre- 
server. It’s a bad job, I am afraid.’ 

“ I turned sick, and leaned for support against a rail. 

‘** Yes, it’s a bad job,’ continued Huxley ; ‘ it is pretty certain I have 
settled her, and all for what? A bank-note or two, and this old medallion. 
Is it gold, do you think ?’ 

** With these words he handed me the medallion of which he spoke. 

“At this moment the moon burst forth in all her splendour, as if it 
had been the eye of Heaven itself looking down upon this evidence of 
guilt. 

“T gazed for an instant upon the medallion. A cold sweat burst out 
at every pore of my body. Inside the medallion was my father’s portrait. 

«Do you know the name of the house?’ I inquired, in a voice so 
husky and agitated as to be scarcely intelligible. 

“* Yes,’ replied Huxley,—‘ Bexford Villa !’ 

“ The effect produced upon me by this reply was something horrible. 
We read in Scripture of men possessed by devils. I seemed to have a 
legion of them within my breast. 

“ * Bexford Villa!’ I repeated, with a demoniacal laugh. 

“Yes! said Huxley. 

**Bexford Villa!’ I again uttered through my clenched teeth, as [ 
drew myself up to my full height, confronting him. 

“** Yes, I tell you,’ he replied. ‘ What is the matter with you ?’ 

“«The matter is—the matter is,’ I answered, clutching his throat, 
‘that she you have murdered is my mother !’ 

** Let go!’ said Huxley, striving to free himself, and with a face pale 
with terror. ‘Let go! You are choking me.’ 

“My only answer was to clutch his throat still more tightly than 
before. Although he was both a tall and a strong man, and I was 
neither, he was a mere child in my grasp. I swung him to and fro at 
pleasure, like a cat playing with a mouse. 

«Let go!’ he ejaculated ; ‘I did not know she was your mother.’ 

« That last word on his tongue seemed to add to the already enormous 
amount of strength with which my frenzy had endowed me. I stopped 
still for an instant, holding him as though in a vice, and replied : 

«Then you know it now! And you shall pay dearly for the know- 
ledge.’ 

“A fearful struggle ensued. Huxley made one last and desperate 
effort, but in vain. He was powerless. He was in the clutches of a 
demon, not aman. Oh! who could ever paint the savage, the devilish 

delight with which I increased the pressure on his throat, until I 
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gradually felt his hands relax their hold upon me, and saw his face turn 
livid, and then almost black. A few seconds later there was a plash, and 
the waters of the canal closed over the body of a man hurled with a 
giant’s strength from the towing-path. 

“‘T was a murderer as well as a matricide |” 

The unhappy man faltered and paused, overcome by emotion. After 
a time he continued, in a feebler tone : 

“ Shrink from me—abhor me—condemn me, if you will, Doctor; but 
hear me out. The enormity of my crime seemed to have stifled all feeling 
in me for the moment. I returned, calm and collected, to my lodgings, 
and the next afternoon proceeded to Bexford Villa. I was met by my 
father in the hall. The good old man fancied he was telling me what I 
did not know, when he said that on reaching home that morning he found 
my mother, my dear mother, murdered in the room above. The next 
month I passed in a sort of trance. Huxley’s body, with the notes, the 
numbers of which were known, in the pocket of his coat, was found in the 
canal. It was universally concluded he was the murderer, and had fallen 
into the water while endeavouring to escape with his ill-gotten gains. My 
mother was buried, and I—I—attended her to her grave, which a fortnight 
afterwards was re-opened to receive my father. Doctor, would you have 
believed a father’s blessing could prove a curse? And yet such is the 
ease. My father gave me his blessing shortly before his death, and, as he 
placed his hands upon my head, my brain appeared as though seared with 
molten lead. 

** But you have not yet heard all. Since my return to England, I had 
won the heart of the noblest, purest—but no matter. After what had 
occurred, I felt it would be blasphemy to link her fate with mine. Some 
six months subsequent to my father’s death, as soon as I had recovered 
from the effects of a brain fever with which I had been seized, I informed 
her of my resolution. She had heard that the large income my father had 
inherited from his brother Barnabas, a rich China merchant, who had died 
without children, was now wine. She told me that, under my altered 
circumstances, my resolution was only natural. This was the last drop in 
my cup of bitter sorrow. Itdrove mealmost mad. I vowed, I protested 
that she was wrong, and that my real motives were such as she must never 
learn. So wild, so frantic was my manner, however, that it caused her to 
penetrate myreal intention—suicide. She charged me with it, and made me 
swear that I would write to her every year on the 10th of November,—her 
birthday—adding, that the first time I omitted doing so, she should have 
ceased to exist four-and-twenty hours afterwards, for she loved me fondly 
and devotedly, and would never be another’s. We parted, never to meet 
again. She kept her word, and I kept mine. For fifteen years did she remain 
faithful to me: a widow, so to speak, without having ever been a wife. 
For fifteen years, too, did she receive a letter on the 10th November. I 
had written the letter for this year, but, alas! ere it was due, her pure 
soul had fled. 

“The last tie that bound me to this world is now severed, and I, too, 
am about to die. I have sinned greatly ; but, oh! how much I have 
suffered! Obliged to live so long, I have endeavoured to repent for my 
misdeeds. The fate I deserved I escaped; but not a single wretched 
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criminal has undergone the last sentence of the law but I have under- 
gone it withhim. I have witnessed the dying moments of every culprit 
who has been executed during the last fifteen years, and, if you 
could but know my pangs, my agony on such occasions, you would 
acknowledge the bitter punishment I have voluntarily inflicted on myself. 
And when I returned to this miserable abode, was it to find forgetfulness 
of my woe? No, Doctor, no! that coffin there, behind my bed, was that 
in which my mother was placed until the inquest was held on her. Do 
you see that stain—there—on the edge? It is the stain of blood—of 
her blood, occasioned by her poor head coming in contact with the coffin, 
as they laid her in it.” 

The wretched man shuddered violently; his voice failed him, and it 
was with great difficulty that he was enabled, after pausing for some 
minutes, to continue as follows : 

** Doctor, you are now a prosperous man, but thirteen or fourteen years 
ago, when just struggling into practice, you were on the brink of ruin, and 
that, too, with a wife and child, of whom you were dotingly fond. You 
expected to see your furniture seized, and yourself, with those you loved, 
turned adrift on the world. One evening your servant gave you a small 
packet, which had been left by a miserable-looking, wretchedly-clad being. 
Inside that parcel was a scrap of paper bearing the words,—‘ From one 
who might have been happy, had he followed your advice, and who freely 
gives what is his own. Never seek to find whence it comes.’ The 
parcel also contained” — 

** A thousand pounds in bank-notes,”’ said the Doctor, deeply agitated. 

“It did,” replied his companion. 

“It saved me and mine,” murmured the Doctor, in a voice choked by 
sobs. 

“If I have mentioned the fact,” pursued the dying man, “it was only 
in the hope that you might be less disinclined to grant the request of a 
wretch so unworthy as lam. This parchment is my will. I have left a 
certain yearly sum for the widow and children of the murderer, Huxley, 
for they must not suffer for their father’s crime. It is the same I have 
always allowed them, but they must never know whence it comes. I have 
also specified the manner in which I desire my income to be expended— 
namely, in gifts to various charities. Since I inherited my father’s fortune, 
I have given it nearly all away. I myself have lived—or starved—on the 
smallest possible sum that will keep body and soul together. My house 
has cost me nothing. It is myown. Will you promise to see my wishes 
carried out? ” 

“T will,” answered the Doctor, solemnly. 

‘One more request,” continued the patient—* and I have done. Let 
me be buried in that coffin—my poor mother’s coffin—with this little 
bag in my hands. It contains the medallion with my father’s portrait, 
and a bunch of faded violets—Clara’s gift—her first gift to me.” 

With these words, he took a small, much-worn little leathern sack from 
his breast, and handed it to the Doctor. 

“It is the first time I ever parted with them,” he murmured ; “ do not 
rob me of them when I am gone.” 

: ~% Doctor could make no reply : he merely grasped his companion’s 
and. 
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“Thank you, thank you, Doctor—thank you, Burford, for—that— 
grasp,” said the dying man. “It is what I have not felt for years and 
years. It falls—like—a refreshing shower upon my parched soul—and 
beneath its mild—mild in-flu-ence—hope springs up ag-ain within my 
soul—It emboldens me—it gives—me courage. Doctor—Burford—do 
you think—I—I—dare to pray ?” 

The Doctor said nothing, but sank down on his knees beside the bed 
of his old schoolfellow. The eye of the latter lighted up, and he repeated 
with fervour the grand and impressive form of supplication uttered by the 
Doctor. 

A few minutes afterwards, his soul had passed away for ever—but it 
had passed away in repentance and in prayer. 





A REWARD FOR A WILL. 
By Tuomas ARCHER. 


(Continued from page 256.) 


“Ou, indeed! Glad to know ye, sir,” returned my new friend in a Scotch 
accent,—at the same time giving me his hand, and taking out a bright silk 
pocket-handkerchief, with which he immediately afterwards dusted his 
boots—“ glad to know him, Mr. Drewe—If ye’re coming near the Ship and 
Turtle any day at half-past three in the afternoon, I shall be happy to intro- 
duce you to some highly respectable commercial men, who meet me there. 
I’ve been in India some time, you know, so haven’t the conveniences for 
asking ye to dine at my house,—can recommend ye to Maxhorn if you want 
a good place to visit at, though; capital dinners he gives, to be sure. Come 
and have a glass of poonch, Drewe? No? Well, ye’ll excuse me then, for 
I’ve to be in Leadenhall Street at twelve !’” And Mr. McLampland clumped 
up the pavement, still dusting his boots. 

“That’s one of the East India men,” said Mr. Drewe. “I never can 
make out what he does exactly, but every body says he’s very well off, and 
so perhaps he is.—Come along.” 

The private office of “ the firm” was a large room, furnished with very 
shiny chairs, and a very shiny-topped leather table, with little drawers all 
round it ; the floor was covered with a dark-coloured carpet, and the place 
altogether looked a good deal like a library, except that the only books 
besides the Post Office Directory were contained in an iron closet built into 
the wall; a copy of the “ Times” certainly hung over a chair-back, but 
that was the only literary indication about the place. 

Mr. Spooneaway, senior, was now occupying the little writing-desk, and 
had just finished a letter, which he had begun to read over as we entered. 
He was a tall, portly-looking man, with such very white hair, that it would 
have been almost dazzling, as the light from the window fell upon it, had 
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it not been contrasted with the unsullied purity of his cravat. In all his 
movements there was that slow precision which seemed to say, “ I have 
made my way in the world many years ago, and all I have to do now is to 
keep up the character I have acquired, and help, in my business relations, 
to sustain the national reputation.” There was a softened, kindly expres- 
sion on his face, too, which gave a reverence to his appearance, and 
produced involuntary respect. 

He lived at Brixton, in a large suburban mansion, and drove to busi- 
ness in a dark green brougham, with a grey horse, which was now taking 
gentle exercise under the direction of a sober-looking groom. The 
appearance of this “ turn-out” in Lombard-street would bring any of the 
Bank porters to the door in a moment to assist its master in alighting ; 
and it was a pleasant thing to see how many people Mr. Spooneaway 
nodded and smiled to, as he walked up the steps to his bankers’ private 
room. 

Spooneaway, junior, who had property of his own, and thought of 
coming into the firm some time or other, was leaning against the window, 
looking out into ‘‘ the Friars.” The appearance of Spooneaway, junior, 
was turfy, for he wore a check coat, rather cutaway at the skirts, and with a 
little breast pocket outside, from which peeped the edge of a little gilt- 
edged memorandum book; in his scarf, too, he wore a pin bearing the 
effigy of a horse’s head; upon the table lay a pair of gloves with leather 
sewed inside all the fingers, and the newspaper folded in his hand looked 
more like “ Bell’s Life” than part of the “‘Times.” The entrance of alad 
in knee cords and tops, bearing a fishing-rod case and a large square 
basket with a top like a trap-door, upon whose appearance his master bade 
us a hasty farewell, and with a respectful nod to the senior took leave for 
the day, only served to confirm these suppositions. 

Mr. Maxhorn was in another room, but came out to introduce me to 
his partner, who after a few words of courtesy took his departure also, in 
the direction of the green brougham. 

The second partner was a strange contrast to his elder companion. He 
was a dark, good-humoured man, with a quick bright eye, and a large 
brown beard, which nearly obscured his shirt-collars ; he had, too, a rapid 
jovial heartiness of manner that might have seemed thoughtless or wanting 
in refinement, but that his glance and the expression of his mouth wore 
an almost feminine softness, which drew an irresistible response in his 
favour before you had done shaking hands with him. 

He insisted, at once, upon my going home with him to dinner ; so that 
Mr. Drewe, who excused himself on the ground that he had a “ case” to 
prepare that evening, soon left us together,—and after finishing a few 
business arrangements, during which I had read all the important news in 
the “‘ Times,” and had begun to fall back upon the advertisements, we 
started on our way to Upper Clapton. 

“I’m sorry I can’t drive you home,” said Mr. Maxhorn; “ but I left 
the girls the horse for to-day, as I thought they had some shopping to do; 
so if you’re not too fastidious to ride in an omnibus, we’ll go that way.” 

I not making any objection, and the ‘ Flower-pot” (from which hor- 
ticultural tavern the conveyances just mentioned have plied time out of 
mind) not being far distant, we soon, with sundry touches of the hat from 
drivers, secured the box seat. 
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Mr. Maxhorn asked me if I smoked ;—TI replied in the affirmative, and 
we discussed cigars and various topics of discourse till we arrived before 
a large house standing in its own garden, the front of which was filled 
with evergreens and flowering shrubs. It was surrounded by a tall iron 
railing terminating at the back, and at one side, where it was skirted by 
a narrow lane, was a low brick wall, in which a pair of gates made a 
coach entrance to the stables. 

Within, everything bore token of feminine arrangement: flowers were 
placed upon the hall table, and an aquatic tank filled with plants stood on 
a bracket in one corner, while a low verandah in the front windows was 
filled with beautiful geraniums. 

In the drawing-room, there were those wonderful little dabs of crochet 
work about, which make every room in the house look as if it were a sup- 
plementary laundry, and the “ fine things” had been hung there to dry ;— 
then there were flowers in wax, and flowers in shells, and flowers worked 
in worsted and painted on velvet,—and there were albums and gift books 
—and a pair of “‘ love-birds” in a gilt cage, which stood over a globe of 
gold fish,—and, in fact, the whole apartment through which we 
passed to the library, was a place of peril to anybody who could 
not, like Baron Nathan, disport themselves unharming and unharmed 
amidst materials of the frailest character. Still these were marks of that 
cultivated taste and home influence which is woman’s own prerogative, 
and that such profuse attention was concentrated there, showed, at least, 
that the place must be a happy one which could so enlist the affections of 
its inmates. 

We had been seated only a few minutes, when two young ladies,—the 
first dark and tall, with a great likeness to her father and a commanding 
carriage,—the second, with that ordinary sort of face which we often find 
belongs to clever people, and only needs the lighting up of conversation 
to give it character—came in. 

**These are my daughters, Kate and Emily,” said Mr. Maxhorn, in- 
troducing me to each of them in turn. ‘ What has become of Blanche, 
Kitty ?” 

‘Oh, she'll be here directly, papa!’ said Kate; “ but we have only 
just returned from shopping, and I fancy Blanche was about bringing 
down her new dress to get your opinion of its merits. We both think it 
a fright, but she says you are sure to like it; however, ’ll go up and 
tell her that it must be ‘ judgment deferred.’ ” 

** Not on my account, I beg,” said I, “for if you think it necessary, I 
can concentrate my attention on a volume of Shakespeare I see there, and 
not hear a word.” 

“Oh, let her come,” said Mr. Maxhorn, and he had scarcely spoken 
when the young lady entered. She was rather under the middle size, and 
looked as though she had once been in a very delicate state of health ; al- 
though now her light brown curls were hanging half disordered over a face 
tolerably rosy, while her blue eyes looked as if their brightness were the 
result of healthy exercise. She had enveloped herself in a complete robe of 
dark green silk, with some sort of pattern upon it, and as she ran up to Mr. 
Maxhorn the folds, draped round her artistically, had, as I thought, the pret- 
tiest effect imaginable. She had reached the middle of the room, too, before 
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that there was a stranger present; and then, to prevent her retreat, 
her papa took her by the hand and introduced me at once. She certainly 
reddened still more deeply as she glanced at the train of silk sweeping be- 
hind, but went through the ordeal with the greatest self-possession, merely 
saying at its conclusion, ‘‘It was too bad not to tell me; if I had had any 
idea that you were going to bring a gentleman home to dinner, I should 
not have presented myself in this costume.” 

“It’s all my fault, Blanche,” said Mr. Maxhorn, laughing ; “I would 
not deprive my friend of the pleasure of assisting at such an interesting 
conference as the choice of your new dress, and I am sure he will deliver 
an unfaltering verdict.” 

‘Verdict for the defendant!” replied I; ‘‘ nothing could be more 
charming than the contrast of the green with the rose colour which 
accompanied its introduction.” 

“Bravo!” said Mr. Maxhorn; “ verdict accordingly.” 

“Oh, what a shame!” replied Blanche, now quite confused ;—* but I 
hear Mrs. Solwick in the hall, and I'll ask her to come and take my part.” 
And away she ran, followed by the others, who held up her train as she 
left the room. 

They were not long in making their re-appearance with Mrs. Solwick, 
and we all went down to dinner, where Mr. Maxhorn’s cuisine fully 
justified the encomiums of the gentleman in the canary-coloured waistcoat ; 
the wine too was excellent, but yet I could not bestow a proper attention 
on either. It is true I had the task of carving a pair of fowls assigned to 
me, but beyond the dismemberment of certain legs and wings, | might 
as well have sat down before a pickled rhinoceros, so absorbed had I 
become by other contemplations. 

There sat Mrs. Solwick at my right hand, and Miss Kate upon my left, 
while from the former of these ladies I was met by occasional sly glances, 
which only tended to my more total discomfiture, and always encountered 
me when [ was vainly endeavouring to analyse the meaning of my strange 
preoccupation. There couldn’t be a doubt of it. Blanche was sitting 
opposite, next to Mr. Maxhorn, and I caught myself continually staring 
at her ;—had the story told me by Mrs. Solwick anything to do with it? 
I thought not—at all events, I seemed to be getting a great deal too much 
in love with her in a short time, for once, when she looked up, and, I 
suppose, not knowing what else to do, smiled across the table, I felt as 
though my heart had turned over, like a church-bell swung by an un- 
skilful ringer. 

Mr. Maxhorn saw me looking over at his side of the table, and was so 
affected by my expression that he looked among the dishes, and asked if 
he could send me anything, for that I didn’t “seem to be getting on at all.” 
I assured him that I was getting on delightfully, and returned to my plate 
with preternatural assiduity. So dinner time passed, till the ladies 
retiring, my companion ordered up a fresh supply of wine, iced and cold, 
and proposed an adjournment to the conservatory, to smoke. 

We soon glided from ordinary topics of conversation to those of more 
immediate interest. Mr. Maxhorn told me of his wife’s death, some 
thirteen years before, while his girls were yet children—related some of 
his business experiences,—and finally, which was the subject I had been 
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waiting to hear mentioned—of Mr. Parker and his ward, Miss Pensdale. 

‘Yes, that was when we had another ner,” he said, alluding to 
some incident just alluded to ;—‘‘ Mr. Parker,—perhaps you already 
know that Blanche was his ward—under very peculiar circumstances ?” 

*‘T have heard something of the kind,” I replied; ‘‘ but possibly not 
very accurately.” 

“Well, it’s a strange story,” said my companion, musingly ; “ but 
IT shall commit no breach of confidence in telling it you, for I hope 
you will become one of our best friends.” And he recounted to 
me most of what I had already heard from Mr. Solwick, impressing upon 
me still more deeply how a noble love can conquer even its own ex- 
pression for the sake of her who has inspired it. 

** Miss Pensdale’s grandfather still lives, then ?” I inquired. 

‘Yes, [believe so. Mr. Drewe saw him not long ago ; indeed, I think 
Drewe is the only person who could give us any information of his move- 
ments—of course he never comes here, and Blanche cannot seek him unso- 
licited. She has seen him only twice; the first time, by her mother’s sick- 
bed, when the old man stroked her hair and kissed her little hand, as he 
held it between his own for a minute ; and again, after the death of Mr. 
Parker, when he called at the house to ask what arrangements had been 
made for her future disposal. I was there myself at the time, and after 
my explaining to him the nature of her guardian’s wishes on the subject, 
he seemed perfectly satisfied, and I have since seen him only upon occa- 
sion, when he sent for me to his own house.” 

* How is it possible,” I inquired, “for a man to lead such a lonely 
loveless life, when he might bring, at least, some kind hearts around him?” 

“T cannot tell,” replied my friend; “almost anything is possible to 
pride. He is one of those so-called iron men, who glorify their own de- 
termination whether right or wrong, and are, at last, generally broken by 
some sharp affliction, which shows them how impotent they are. I 
think, too, he may really repent his unkindness, and fancy this childless 
seclusion is a sort of penance, which he compels himself to suffer for his 
former harsh treatment of his daughter. He has a nephew, I believe, 
though the son of a younger brother, who a short time ago had some 
influence over him—lI am afraid for his own purposes ; but it matters very 
little. Blanche has a home here, and I trust a happy one.” 

We were both silent for a few minutes. 

I know not whether it was the influence of his bright candid eyes and 
kindly smile, or the kindred feeling inspired by the confidence of a generous 
friend, but from whichever it might have resulted, I felt impelled to say to 
him at once,—‘‘ Mr. Maxhorn, you have admitted me here upon terms of 
friendship the kindest and most flattering, and to a trust to which I had 
not the slightest claim; and even at the risk of suddenly prejudicing you 
against me, I will be honest with you: your friendly invitation to me to 
be a constant visitor, makes it my duty to speak openly before I can pos- 
sibly accept it, without bringing great pain perhaps upon both of us in the 
future: pray do not either laugh at me, or beangry. I am no believer in 
love at first sight, but I found myself committing all manner of absurdities 
at dinner-time, while Miss Pensdale sat opposite me, and I know not 
what might be the event of my continued companionship with such a 
sweet girl, as [ already think she is.” 
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“From which I am to infer—?” inquired Mr. Maxhorn, gravely, and 
with his eyes open. 

“ Kither that I must try to forget how happy I might have been in 
your society, or that you will not, if this feeling becomes too strong for 
me, peremptorily forbid me to entertain it, and so at once deprive me of a 
double joy,—that of being your guest, and of hoping that I may one day 
visit you in another character.” 

I never felt so hot in all my life as after I had delivered this speech ; 
and the conservatory seemed to be waving backward and forward, like the 
side of a tent in the summer wind. When I came to myself a little I saw 
my companion’s bright eyes fixed upon my face, as he slowly puffed little 
wreaths of smoke from his cigar. Presently his old smile came back 
again, and he held out his hand to me. 

“I rely upon your honour,” he said, impressively, “ not to be premature 
in anything of this kind; remember how much happiness may be at 
stake, and remember too that you have not yet made one step in your 
way of achieving a position in the world: for the rest, come here as often 
as you like, to see me and Blanche, and my other girls; and believe me, 
if men would (under a high principle) only be more faithful one with the 
_ the world might soon become socially regenerate. Let us join the 
adies.”’ 


( To be continued.) 





A MORNING WITH MR. SPURGEON. 
By Epmunp YarteEs. 


Sunpay morning, the nineteenth of April, in this present year of Grace 
1857. Scorning the intervention of spring, with one bound the weather 
has leapt from winter into summer. Two days ago, an east wind was 
racing through the town, rain was pelting down at half-hour intervals, 
mud was three inches in thickness in the roadways ; wayfarers, buried in 
thick great-coats and hidden under strong umbrellas, scudded rapidly to 
their places of destination. Cabmen were insolent on account of the number 
of their fares; and the proprietors of the a/-fresco entertainments cast ruefu 
glances at their barometers, and tapped the glasses until their knuckles 
ached, but without avail. To-day the sun is high and bright in the sky. 
The “ blue unclouded weather” beneath which Tennyson’s Sir Lancelot 
rode past the windows of the Lady of Shalott, has arrived at last ; the 
air is mild, gentle, and summer-like, and all the trees and shrubs in the 
enclosures of the squares have burst out in a green uniform, most refreshing 
to the eyes, so long accustomed only to their dingy brown sprigs. Not- 
withstanding a late attendance at the opera on the previous night, 1 am 
up betimes this morning, for, instead of going to the accustomed parish 
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church, which is close at hand, I am bound on an expedition to the distant 
wilds of Newington Butts, to the Surrey Gardens, to hear that man, with 
whose name all London is ringing, whose powers of eloquence or eccen- 
tricities of delivery have excited the curiosity of all classes of people ; who 
has caused all the principal members of the Cabinet to rise at matutinal 
hours, and to perform long pilgrimages from noble mansions in Belgravia, 
and cosy residences in Mayfair; who has the power of filling that enor- 
mous hall in the Surrey Gardens,—filling it too with an audience who lose 
not one single word, and hang upon the preacher’s every breath, and who, 
by a celebrated writer in the Times has been placed in juxtaposition with 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and alluded to with far more respect than 
that distinguished prelate. I have as yet never heard Mr. Spurgeon,—but 
what have I not heard of him ? That he is a most eloquent and earnest man, 
that he is a mouthing and ribald buffoon : that his prayers and expositions 
are marvels of talent, fervour, and piety : that his prayers and expositions 
are windy nonsense, clothed in high-sounding phrases, and devoid of 
every thing but polysyllabic bombast: that his doctrine is orthodox and 
his manner most fervent : that his doctrine is heterodox and his manner 
dramatically exaggerated! All these various opinions have I heard, but I 
will be the slave of report no longer. I am to hear for myself. 

A hasty breakfast is despatched, and I am in a cab and on my way. 
Not alone though, for when curiosity is to be gratified, you may depend upon 
it ladies will be present, and I have now the pleasing but somewhat nervous 
charge of three. Over Waterloo Bridge, the copingstones of which look 
wonderfully clean in the sunlight, while the river below, at least as much 
as can be seen of it between the crowds of steamers, barges and 
“dummies,” sparkles merrily. Ah, the summer attire has commenced 
with the pedestrians; and gents clad in airy zephyr paletots, with the 
brightest and bluest of cravats with the goldest fringes, and roofed in 
with the shiniest of hats, are seen wending their way towards Waterloo 
Station, accompanied by blushing damsels in all the glory of muslin robes, 
shiny faces, and hair @ l’Imperatrice. This looks something like the 
beginning of the summer season! Now will Mr. Hart rub his hands and 
Mr. Quartermaine rejoice; now will the Star and Garter unfold its 
hospitable doors, and the Castle Garden once more be filled with heated 
loungers! Henceforth the small perambulating band, consisting of a harp, 
a violoncello and a cornet, which during the winter has had a perturbed 
and scanty existence, will devote itself to the Meteor Gravesend Steamer 
(badly built, wood-bottomed, and carries an inexperienced steward,) and 
play polkas and waltzes, interspersed with maritime song-tunes perpetually. 
Now also will the newly imported gambling dog at Cremorne set to at 
such intricate games of whist as should puzzle Hoyle himself. 

The Waterloo Road doesn’t look very invigorating though, this fresh 
sunny morning! Most of the shops are open, and there is a dull, foggy, 
smelly, old-clothesy kind of atmosphere about both the shops, the 
tenants and the customers, that is anything but refreshing. The aspect is 
better when we get to the Elephant and Castle; there are cleaner and 
healthier people about, and at length, when we arrive at Newington 
Church, we see others bound upon the same errand as ourselves, and can 
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pick out the Spurgeonites at a glance. Turning sharply out of the main 
road, in few minutes we are in the midst of a crowd of carriages, 
broughams, and cabs, and speedily are set down at the door of the Surrey 
Gardens. 

Now I have in my pocket a paper which I believe, in the innocence of 
my heart, to be of talismanic power. It is signed by one of the Directors, 
and it contains a request that I and my friends shall be put into seats of 
honour. My friend the Director, in the note which accompanied his 
billet @ entrée, advised me to be at the Gardens not later than five-and- 
twenty minutes past ten, as at the half-hour the general public—the pro- 
Janum vulgus who paid for their seats—were admitted. I arrive five 
minutes before the time indicated by my friend, and smilingly proceed to 
the Office, to speak to the kind Resident Director, with whom I am 
acquainted. Horror! he says I should have been here at nine! that the 
members of Mr. Spurgeon’s Church, who are admitted by ticket, have been 
pouring in since that hour, and it is doubtful whether I find a seat. 
However he will do his best. As we pass through the inner office, a 
pleasant-looking young man, dressed in black, rises and bows to us. 
Have I not seen that face in shop windows in Paternoster Row—that 
face in connexion with a red cushion and an upraised finger? I have! 
It was Mr. Spurgeon himself! 

On reaching the Hall, we found, to our dismay, that every seat within 
that enormous building was occupied. A rapid search convinced us of | 
the futility of the attempt to possess ourselves of ought but standing-room ; 
so having taken up our position at the back of the seats in the first 
gallery, we resigned ourselves to our fate, and looked round us. In the 
front of the platform, where a few nights before I had heard Mr. 
Thackeray lecture, was raised a large pulpit, on the front ledge of which 
lay a quarto Bible. The body of the Hall, the three galleries, the private 
boxes, were all filled with people. In the large box immediately opposite 
to me sat the handsomest matron in England—a Duchess holding a high 
position in the Queen’s household, surrounded by her friends. In the 
miscellaneous company I recognised guardsmen, members of Parliament, 
men high in official position, elegantly dressed unmistakeable ladies, 
struggling for good places with the regular members of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
flock, who were all very respectable, but slightly staid and generally 
Claphamite in their appearance. 

At half-past ten the shilling-paying public were admitted, and within a 
very few minutes the building was crammed from roof to ceiling,— between 
eight and nine thousand people being present. Presently a subdued buzz 
ran through the crowd, and every hat was removed. Looking at the pulpit, 
I saw it occupied by two persons. The one who stood in front was a 
young man of middle height, stoutly built, with a fat but not unpleasant 
face, brilliant expressive eyes, and long black hair: this was Mr. 
Spurgeon. The other person, who sat at the back of the pulpit, was a 
stout elderly man, and, as I was informed, one of his deacons. 

It will be obvious that the pages of a magazine are not suited for 
religious discussion or even comment, and therefore I shall merely give a 
slight sketch of the service as it proceeded. Mr. Spurgeon commenced 
by imploring a blessing upon the congregation, and invoking spiritual aid ‘ 
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for his own efforts. His voice was singularly clear and distinct, ringing 
through the building, and audible to many who were outside the doors. 
The Hundredth Psalm was then sung, without accompaniment ; after which 
Mr. Spurgeon opened the Bible, and reading the twentieth chapter of 
Exodus, gave a novel, striking, clear, practical and lucid exposition of the 
Ten Commandments, both as regards the letter and the spirit. This 
exposition at once refuted the idea that he was a man whose popularity 
had been caused simply by his natural eloquence and the boldness of his 
phraseology : it was sound, logical, and conclusive, and contained the 
expression of many remarkable thoughts. After the congregation had 
joined in another psalm, Mr. Spurgeon commenced preaching, taking for 
his text the passage in the Epistle to the Galatians: “ Wherefore then 
serveth the law ?” 

He had no manuscript—not even a single note, but from the com- 
mencement of the service at a quarter to eleven, until its conclusion at 
half-past twelve, he never once hesitated, stammered, or paused to 
collect his thoughts: nor did I hear the slightest approach to a repetition 
of what he had already said. His sermon was very strong, pointed and 
vigorous ; some of his tropes and metaphors were very quaint, more 
especially when he employed a common-place simile for the purpose of 
explaining his meaning more clearly to his poorer hearers ; but there were 
none of those extraordinary expressions or pantomime, which have so con- 
stantly been attributed to him, nor did I see more gesticulation than is 
frequently used by clergymen of the Established Church. The man’s manner 
was sincere, earnest, and impressive ; his tone of voice ringing and pleasant, 
utterly unlike that whine which is so fashionable with Dissenting preachers, 
and the matter of his sermon and his manper of delivery so good, striking, 
and attractive, that I fairly believe that every eye in that vast congregation 
was fixed upon him, and every ear stretched forward to drink in his words. 

Such are my impressions of Mr. Spurgeon. I am by no means one of 
those who run after popular preachers, or are eager for religious excite- 
ment of any kind ; but I feel firmly persuaded that, among the hearers of 
this young man—whose doctrine, by the way, inculcates the observance of 
general morality rather than the tenets of any particular sect,—there will 
be many led on to reflection and improvement, upon whom ordinary 
humdrum preaching would have made no impression. 


THE AUTHOR OF “ BLUEBLAZES.” 


By AnpREew HALLIDAY. 


WuHEN the remarkable romance, entitled “ Blueblazes,”’ was first published, 
I, in common with the whole of the reading world, was seized with an 
intense desire to know the Author. I need not remind any one that 
* Blueblazes”” was an anonymous work, for that circumstance having 
given as much impetus to its fame as anything, is intimately connected with 
its popularity. It will be fresh in the recollection of all who take a close 
interest in literary matters, that the critics of the period displayed much 
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logical and inferential acumen in their endeavours to prove to a demon- 
stration what already celebrated author had, as regarded ‘ Blueblazes,” 
indulged in the freak of literary masquerading. How, the great 
Abecedarian George was softly impeached of “ Blueblazes,” though 
from the presence in the book of decided traces of genius, and the total 
absence of two horsemen of opposite mien and aspect, it must be con- 
fessed, on the most slender and inconclusive evidence. How, even the 
famous Sir Grasshopper Goat himself, “ England’s first and most dis- 
tinguished author,” did not escape the passing suspicion of having done 
a good thing, and scorned to tell it: how, at length, when collations and 
comparisons had been exhausted, the literary world settled down into a 
sort of passive belief that the authorship of “ Blueblazes ” belonged, not 
to any man who had already distinguished himself, but to some new 
and unknown genius, who, either from motives of modesty, or perhaps 
vanity, shrank from proclaiming himself to the world. 

It was hoped by those who took a deep interest in “ Blueblazes,”’ that 
the encouragement bestowed by the public upon the unknown author 
might tempt him, in subsequent works, to declare himself. But this 
hope was destined to be disappointed. His second well-known work, 
** Pompey’s Pillar,” was simply announced as “ by the Author of “ Blue- 
blazes.” The secret was still kept, and each succeeding work from the 
same pen (though by the general voice, all inferior to the original ‘ Blue- 
blazes,””) only served to keep alive and intensify the curiosity of the 
public. In time, the authorship of “ Blueblazes ” became a companion 
mystery to the authorship of “ Junius.” 

Asa young man, following the pursuit of letters—which I hope you 
will not understand in any equivocal sense—I naturally took a deep 
interest in this much-vexed question. The perusal of ‘“ Blueblazes ” had 
inspired me with boundless admiration. I did, with regard to that book, 
what I never did before, or have done since, with regard to any book at 
the price of one pound eleven and sixpence—I bought it. I read it 
again and again. I lent it to my friends. 1 talked about it every where. 
I constructed theories as to the authorship, and swore by them one after 
the other—which only served to involve me in still greater perplexity and 
doubt; for examining the work of one writer with that of another, with 
the purpose of tracing points of resemblance, is like reading Buchan’s 
** Domestic Medicine’’—in the latter case you fancy you have every disease 
you read of; and in the former you fancy you discover traces of identity 
in every page. There was not an author of heroic romance upon whom 
I had not affiliated ‘‘ Blueblazes.” At last I came round to the prevail- 
ing theory, that the author was a new man ; and as this conclusion, while 
the said new man persisted in maintaining the mystevy respecting 
himself, precluded all further attempts to solve the problem by the force 
of logic or reason, I was fain to subside and settle down into an equable 
contemplation of a subject, which had baffled all my skill. So like the 
rest of the world, I slackened my pace, and as regarded “ Blueblazes,” 
went along steadily. At any moment, however, I should have been ready 
to start off afresh, if game had arisen in view ; that is to say, if any clue had 
been discovered leading to the solution of the great mystery ; but from that 
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time, until about a year ago, nothing occurred to revive the topic. A year 
ago, however, something did occur. I had been dining with some friends 
at a well-known tavern, and we were sitting discussing the punch, which 
appears to be an inevitable sequitur of all dinners there, when a friend, 
who sat next to me, whispered in my ear,— 

“Do you see that funny-looking old gentleman in the brown wig, at 
the other table ?” 

Yes, I saw him ; and he was, as my friend observed, a decidedly funny- 
looking old gentleman. I saw at a glance a large, pale face, ornamented 
with a large blossoming nose, two small round eyes unadorned by any 
eye-lash whatever, a slit of a mouth extending almost from one very large 
flap of an ear to another very large flap of an ear. 

I saw a brown wig above this picture, and a wispy white choker 
below it. 

“© Yes, I see him,” I said. 

*‘ Well,” said my friend, ‘‘that is the Author of ‘ Blueblazes.’’ 

You should never speak, or laugh, when your mouth is full, is av aluable 
piece of advice, which I duly received on making my first appearance in 
the company of grown-up people “at table.” And it is one which I 
had always striven to follow ; but this startling communication, falling 
upon my ear at a moment when I was holding suspended in my mouth 
a gulp of punch, took my manners unawares, ‘and completely upset them ! 
The punch, sharing my convulsions, went all sorts of wrong ways, and 
ended its evolutions by nearly choking me. Recovering myself, I appealed 
tothe company.— 

‘What do you think C says? I can scarcely tell you for 
laughing ; it is something so absurd, so positively ridiculous—he says 
that that ridiculous-looking old fogy at the other table, is the Author of 
‘ Blueblazes !’” 

I fully expected that my friends would join in the derisive laughter 
with which the notion affected me; but instead of that, they one and all 
maintained a most serious air, and said in chorus— 

** Well, he zs the Author of ‘ Blueblazes.’ ” 

* Are you serious,” I asked,—“ really serious ?” 

** My dear fellow,” said C , ina confidential tone, and with the 
utmost gravity, “I was not joking ; there is no doubt about it whatever.” 

One of our company here went across to where the great author sat, 
and shaking him cordially by the hand, invited him to take a seat at our 
table. He was now among us, and at length there was only the distance 
of a table between me and that great man, whose genius had inspired me 
with such high admiration, and whom I had been so anxious to know and 
become acquainted with. After feasting my hungry eyes upon the linea- 
ments of the great person, and discovering bumps and developments all 
over him, unmistakeably proclaiming him a man of no ordinary stamp, I 
whispered to C that I should like to be introduced to him. 














immediately complied, and said,—‘t Mr. Bagshaw, allow me to introduce 
our friend here.” 

His name, then, was Bagshaw! Mr. Bagshaw smiled and bowed, and 
was good enough to offer me his hand. I need not say that I shook it 
with pride, and said, as best I could, in the nervous flutter into which I 
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had been thrown, how highly I esteemed the honor of making the acquaint- 
ance of one so greatly distinguished as the Author of “ Blueblazes.” 

I then relapsed into silence, and gave way to reflections with respect to 
the off-hand manner in which genius is too frequently treated by nature 
and fate. “Here,” I exclaimed, inwardly, “is a genius of the highest 
order, who is personally as ugly as Punch, and whose name is Bagshaw ! 
Unkind Nature! Cruel Fate!” 

The Author of “ Blueblazes””’ became my almost intimate friend. He 
was not like some geniuses that we all wot of, who forget the persons 
they have once known, and who make it a rule never to acknowledge any 
one who is not either rich, or as high up as themselves. Meeting him in 
the street about a week after the red-letter day on which I had made his 
acquaintance, I ventured to nod to him. Did he look as if he did not 
know me, and pass by on the other side of the way? Nothe. He not 
only returned my nod, but stopped and shook me by the hand quite 
kindly. Nor was he in any hurry to get away from me, but remained 
and chatted until the usual street-corner topics were exhausted, when he 
shook hands again in parting. Iwas enraptured by his condescension. I 
could, indeed, call the Author of ‘‘ Blueblazes,” “ my friend.” And I did 
not neglect to minister to my own glory by doing so whenever oppor- 
tunity offered. ‘The Author of ‘ Blueblazes,’”’ I would say, “ oh, I 
know him very well—he is my most intimate friend—his name is 
Bagshaw—I had the honour of taking luncheon with him yesterday.” 

Yes ; after knowing Mr. Bagshaw for about a week, I did, very fre- 
quently, have the honour of taking luncheon with him. He was not too 
proud to take luncheon with me, and would adjourn, at my solicitation, to 
a chop, and even a sausage. I offered port at first, as more suitable to 
the palate of high genius ; but I soon found that half-and-half was not 
despised, and that gin and water and a pipe were apparently held in 
as high esteem as claret and acigar. At length, the Author of ‘‘ Blueblazes” 
would take my arm, and go fora stroll. These were proud moments ! 
Meeting my acquaintances, I could stop—shake hands with them, and 
whisper in their ears,—‘‘ This gentleman is the author of ‘ Blueblazes.’ ” 
Then, leaving them abruptly, I would look behind me, and see them 
gazing after the great man on my arm, with looks of awe and admi- 
ration. 

The condescension of the Author of ‘‘ Blueblazes ” was such as I could 
never have imagined in one so celebratedkand exalted. He would not only 
take a “snack” with me, but would allow me to pay the bill; and he 
has even gone so far as to take a glass of ale with me at a tavern bar. 
But the cup of my pride fairly ran over, when the great creature accepted 
my invitation to dinner, at home. He arrived punctually, and delighted 
the heart of my good little woman by doing the most ample justice to every 
thing she had provided for him. 

Mr. Bagshaw was a singularly modest man for an author. Until this 
occasion, I had never heard him make any direct reference to his own 
great work. In the course of a’conversation on authors over the second 
bottle of sherry, he suddenly broke out with,—‘ The author of ‘ Blue- 
blazes’ has observed,” &c. ‘‘ That is to say,” I interposed, “‘ you yourself 
have observed, Mr. Bagshaw.” The Author of “ Blueblazes” smiled a 
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modest, self-convicted smile, said, “‘ You are very good,” and sipped his 
wine. 

“In many respects, Mr. Bagshaw,” I presently observed, “ your second 
great work, ‘ Pompey’s Pillar,’ is superior in my opinion to ‘ Blueblazes.’ 
It has, for example, a higher purpose.” 

*“*T am glad,” said Mr. Bagshaw, “you think so. The observation you 
have made is very correct, though the critics have not generally recog- 
nised the truth of it. The purpose of ‘Pompey’s Pillar’ is decidedly 
higher.” 

‘In process of time I became quite used to the Author of ‘ Blueblazes.” 
I met him frequently, was privileged to call him Bagshaw, and at length 
attained, in my own mind, a high literary eminence from his companion- 
ship. It was no longer an honor to me to make the acquaintance of 
literary celebrities ; for was I not the intimate friend of the Author of 
** Blueblazes ? ” 

The Author of ‘“ Blueblazes”’ had been my friend and companion for 
more than a year, when one day | read in the Art Gossip of a newspaper 
that the walls of a certain exhibition of pictures were “graced by a portrait of 
the Author of ‘ Blueblazes.’” The writer added that the portrait was that 
of alady. My first impulse was to write to the Editor of the paper, and 
point out the lamentable mistake; but on second thoughts I determined 
to visit the exhibition, and ascertain for myself how such an absurd blun- 
der could have been committed. Accordingly, I provided myself with a cata- 
logue, and went straight to the gallery. In the catalogue I found—* No.90. 
Portrait of the Author of ‘ Blueblazes.’” 1 looked about for the well-known 
lineaments of my friend, but could nowhere observe them. At length I came 
upon “ No. 90.” What did I see? Not the fine classic head, the piercing 
eye, and the other highly intellectual features of my friend Bagshaw, but 
the portrait of a charming young lady in curls. What did this mean? 
Some mistake had occurred—the numbers had been misplaced—the cata- 
logue was in error. Failing to obtain any satisfactory information from 
the attendants, and burning with indignation at the injustice which had 
been inflicted on my friend, I rushed off to my club, to communicate the 
discovery to my literary friends. Luckily I found my friend C there. 
I told him, with great excitement of manner, the whole story; but I saw 
by the strange smile on his countenance that he knew it already. 

“ But what does it mean?” I asked. 

“Mean! my dear fellow,” said C with a shrug, “ it means this : 
that our friend Bagshaw is blown upon. He is not the author of ‘ Blue- 
blazes ;’ but the book has probably been even more profitable to him, than 
to the amiable and extraordinary young lady who really is the author of 
it. So far as I can understand, he was the agent who transacted the 
business with the publisher. The publisher thought he was the author, 
and so we came to think so too. Bagshaw favoured the notion, and has 
traded upon this false reputation to some extent. He has got into good 
society, has been treated and flattered, and pointed at, and made a lion of. 
This affair has stripped him of his lion’s skin ; and he now returns to the 
original ass—which, by the bye, I always thought, in my own private 
mind, was his true character.” 
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I have only to add, that Bagshaw suddenly disappeared, and. from 
that day to this has never been seen in the old haunts. He is still 
remembered, however, by those who, like myself, were deluded out of 
reverence and rum and water by his assumption to be the AuTHoR of 
‘* BLUEBLAZES.” 


COLONEL GARDINER, AND DOCTOR DODDRIDGE’S 
LIFE OF HIM. 


By Epwarp DRapsr, 


Part IT. 


Ir was not only by the exhibition of the externals of piety, by 
solemnity of demeanour, by rigidity of morals, and by indefatigable 
attention to religious duty, that Colonel Gardiner manifested the change 
which had taken place in him. He cultivated most assiduously the 
christian grace of charity, and this moreover according to the most 
extended, and therefore the only proper sense, in which that word can be 
applied. 

“The lively and tender feelings of his heart,” says Dr. Doddridge, in 
one of the best and most spontaneous passages of his book, ‘in favour of 
the distressed and afflicted, made it a self-indulgence to him to relieve 
them; and the deep conviction he had of the vain and transitory nature 
of the enjoyments of this world, together with the sublime view he had 
of another, engaged him to dispense his bounties with a very liberal 
hand, and even to seek out proper objects of them. In consequence of 
this, he honoured several of his friends with commissions for the relief 
of the poor; and particularly, with relation to some under my pastoral 
care, he referred it to my discretion to supply them with what I should 
deem expedient ; and frequently pressed me in his letters to be sure not 
to let them want.” 

Against the senseless and unprofitable vice of swearing, so revolting 
not only to piety, but to reason and good manners, Colonel Gardiner 
directed his utmost efforts of precept and example. It should be remem- 
bered that, at this period, swearing flourished chiefly in the army. 
Expletives had not then, as at present, become so woven in the ordinary 
conversation of the lower classes, as to precede every noun and adjective, 
and to qualify every verb. This conversational grace was still held to be 
peculiarly a military privilege. ‘‘ Our armies,” as Uncle Toby informs us, 
‘‘ swore terribly in Flanders.” And the duties of Colonel Gardiner led 
him to Flanders, towards the close of 1742. Although the campaign was 
some years subsequent to that to which Uncle Toby is imagined to refer, 
the old tradition seems to have lost nothing in its more modern application, 
and Colonel Gardiner wrote to a friend deploring the universality of the 
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habit. In those days, when a man became convinced of the advantages 
of piety, he commonly framed his sentences accordingly, and adopted 
ancient idioms of expression, as many worthy people do now, to the great 
advancement of faith and morality. And Gardiner writes home to a friend,— 
** As for me, I am indeed in a dry and barren land, where no water is. 
Rivers of water run down mine eyes, because nothing is to be heard in 
our Sodom, but blasphemy.” But he set to work to reform the evil 
nevertheless, and succeeded in the instances of several of his companions, 
by inducing them to consent to pay for every oath a shilling towards a 
fund for the poor. A project of this nature was, it may be remembered, 
proposed by Dean Swift, in a sketch entitled ‘‘ The Swearer’s Bank.” At 
home, there was no necessity for the Colonel to require the voluntary 
assent of his friends to such an arrangement. He was, besides a man of 
war, a justice of peace, “ great on the bench as in the saddle ;” and if any 
swore in his presence, could fine the offender a shilling for each oath ;— 
and he availed himself of this legal power. 

Gardiner’s visit to Flanders upon this occasion appears to have been 
the result of a promise he had received of appointment to a regiment. 
But although vacancies occurred, and were filled up by others, his hopes 
were deferred until his friends began to despair of their fulfilment. At 
length, to his great delight, he received from the King the command of a 
regiment of dragoons—not, indeed, in Flanders, but stationed within a short 
distance of the Colonel’s own family residence, near Tranent. It is most 
probable that the King had been recommended to this act of graceful 
kindness to.the Colonel, as an acknowledgment of Gardiner’s merits and 
piety. Gardiner saw in it a direct interposition of Providence, and pointed 
out how remarkably his faith had been rewarded, “ in God’s having given 
him what he had no expectation of, a regiment of dragoons quartered at 
his own door.” Had he known of what mettle those dragoons were made,— 
how, within a few months, they would be seen flying like dastards before 
an almost undisciplined enemy, and deserting their Colonel to be hewen 
almost to pieces by rude barbarian weapons, almost on the spot of his 
own residence, his transports might have been modified. Dr. Doddridge, 
however, is strong upon the interposition principle. It is an interposition 
when his hero escapes alive from a battle; when a bullet strikes him in the 
mouth ; when he misses an appointment to one regiment, and when he 
obtains another ; when he falls ill of a fever on his way (this is supposed 
to be intended as a lesson upon the uncertainty of human enjoyments), and 
especially when he is slain. As a general rule, it may, notwithstanding, 
be not only more prudent, but more reverential to leave such speculations 
alone. It is a delicate and a hazardous matter to impute motives, even 
with respect to human actions ; and it can therefore scarcely be wise to 
pretend an acquaintance with the motives of Providence. 

The worthy Doctor is, in short, too fond of miracles. One of these, as 
related by him in an episode, is curious enough. The Reverend Mr. 
McCulloch had, about 1742, preached for many years at Kilsyth, with 
the ordinary success of an ordinary man, but doing no extraordinary good. 
His parishioners attended to hear him, listened patiently, went away, 
and came again to the next sermon: and this was all. At length, 
marvellous to relate, an idea appears to have seized them that the good 
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pastor had more meaning in his sermons than had ever struck them 
before; and that these, instead of being discourses to which it was a 
pious duty to listen with some show of attention, were actually ex- 
poundings of Divine truth. Their sudden discovery of this fact strikes 
Doctor Doddridge, as it did Colonel Gardiner, as inexplicable, unless 
referred to an interposition of the highest character. Possibly the 
preacher himself was not a little astounded at the result of his ministry ; 
but the miracle, if any, would seem to be rather upon the other side,— 
that a congregation could listen to the Gospel every successive Sunday 
for years, and yet remain so long unimproved. 

In July, 1745, the Colonel undertook a journey to Scarborough for the 
purpose of recruiting his health. While there, in the latter part of the 
month, he received from a friend a letter with an account of the gaieties, the 
balls, and the amusements, then being carried on at Edinburgh, all of which 
greatly distressed the pious soldier. He, however, comforted himself with 
the consoling reflection, that, whatever punishment such foolish diversions 
might draw down, all would eventually be sure to go well with the 
righteous. Whether the subsequent occupation of the City by the army 
of the Pretender was a direct consequence of the prevalence of dancing and 
festivity on the part of the inhabitants, and what advantages to life and 
property were then gained by those who had held aloof from the pastimes 
of the period, belong immediately to that class of questions, into which 
we have already expressed an opinion as to the folly of attempting to 
enter. It is singular that no inconsiderable class of pious and worthy 
people can never content themselves with the moral improvement, the in- 
creased power of doing good, and the personal beatitude of a religious 
state, without presuming to pretend to a knowledge which is, and ever 
must be, denied to mortals. 

On Gardiner’s return, the young Pretender was at Holyrood, sur- 
rounded by his shadow of a Court. The city of Edinburgh was in his 
hands, and its streets swarmed with thewild clansmen who formed hisarmy. 

The inhabitants were sending entreaties to Sir John Cope not to 
longer delay an attack upon the rebels. For the habits of the High- 
landers, however romantic may be the attributes with which tradition has 
invested them, were scarcely of a nature to render their company desir- 
able. The hardiness which enabled them to dispense with the comforts 
of civilized life did not stop short of teaching them to despise its decencies. 
Like all semi-civilized races, they were thieves by instinct and education. 
A bare-legged, ragged, dirty, savage, vermin-swarmed (for the truth must 
be told, and this is undeniable), intemperate, brawling, plundering host, 
were the followers of the Highland gentlemen who committed the fearful 
error of placing their trust in the very dregs and lees of princes of the 
house of Stuart. 

At length Cope, urged by the impatience of the citizens, determined 
upon an attack, and established his camp at Preston Pans, upon a field 
flanked by enclosures on every side except the east, an advantage of position 
for which he afterwards paid dearly enough, as it is said, that, had he 
chosen to advance to the bridge of Vishera, opposite Musselburgh, which 
the enemy were obliged to pass, two pieces of cannon, properly mounted, 
might have thrown their whole corps into confusion. 
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The country people around emulated each other in encouraging the 
King’s troops by presents of food, and with tuns of the beer for which 
Preston Pans is yet celebrated. On the first day of their encampment, the 
Royalists saw the rebel army extending itself along the brow of Carbery 
Hill, having marched from Edinburgh by way of Inverness, only too 
happy at the chance of a battle. 

The next morning, at about four o’clock, the King’s army heard a 
shout from the enemy, among whom the young Pretender had just 
arrived. He is described as aslender young man, with red hair, and, oh ! 
for the romance of his appearance !—wearing red velvet breeches / 

Colonel Gardiner advised an immediate attack upon the rebels. His 
plan, if carried out, would have given a fine opportunity to the cavalry, an 
arm in which the enemy was completely deficient. This counsel was, 
however, overruled, and Gardiner, disappointed and discouraged, dropped 
some intimations which unhappily proved prophetic as to the result of 
the procrastination. 

All that night, as they had done during the day, anxious spectators on 
the surrounding hills awaited with eagerness the commencement of the 
fight. In the King’s army the soldiers formed groups round their bivouac 
fires, and beguiled the night with drinking and song. One solitary lan- 
thorn alone, which travelled about the camp of the Jacobites for a short 
time and then disappeared, was, on the other side, the only evidence of 
the existence of the Highland encampment. At length, the tale spread 
that the rebels had, under cover of the night, abandoned the field ; but this 
idle report scarce gained much credence. The policy of an attack had 
been agitated in the council of the young Pretender, but one of his wary 
chiefs declared that, if the troops were attacked about the beginning of the 
morning dawn, the spirits of the men, like the mercury in the thermometer, 
would have subsided, and the horses would reel at the snap of a pistol. 
The wisdom of this counsel became more evident as the protracted dissi- 
pation of the Royalists lingered on through the night, until the last 
uproarious loyal chorus was hushed, and the wearied soldiers lay sleeping 
round their camp-fires. 

The next morning, before the break of dawn, and while all around seemed 
one moist misty grey, a sentinel in the front of Cope’s army became 
aware of the existence before him of what appeared to be a hedge. It seemed 
to advance, and he gazed at it in stupid terror, until he recognised the bon- 
nets and the gleaming weapons of the advancing Highlanders, like deer- 
stalkers, upon their hands and knees. So thoroughly was the man astounded 
and taken aback, that, forgetting even to discharge his musket, he uttered 
a cry of alarm, and fairly ran for his life. So swiftly was the surprise 
effected, that two shots only were fired before the whole artillery of the 
Royalists was captured by the enemy. The soldiers, half-awakened, were 
slain by hundreds, almost before they could form in order ; and those who 
formed, drowsy and bewildered, found in the Highland charge a method 
of warfare which they were perfectly ignorant of the means to repel, ana 
which routed them before giving them time to consider how to defend 
themselves. The horses of the dragoons, terrified by the suddenness of 
the uproar, fled in the wildest disorder, and added still further to the 
discomfiture of the foot. Even then, it was remarked that two riderless 
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horses dashed through the Highland ranks, scattering the men on every 
side, and cleared their way out, though sorely wounded on the flanks and 
haunches by the broadswords and Lochaber axes. This incident was 
commented upon as affording some idea of what might have been the 
result had the dragoons had ordinary opportunity, and had they fulfilled 
their duty. As it was, the regiment of Colonel Gardiner was the first to 
fl 


The Colonel’s gloomy anticipations upon the rejection of his advice had 
prepared him for his own personal conduct on this trying occasion. He 
had only a few hours before declared that in the event of the retreat of 
his men he would not retreat with them. Finding that, after several 
attempts, to try to rally them further would be a waste of precious time, 
he charged almost single-handed to support a body of foot whom he saw 
endeavouring to maintain a manful stand. A bullet struck him in the 
left breast, another in the thigh; but still he spurred on, cutting down 
several of the enemy, and singling out with especial fury a fellow who had 
only a few days before visited him with professions of loyal seutiments, 
and whom he now recognised in the opposing ranks. Hardly had he 
done this, and shouted encouragement to the-brave group of infantry, 
when his sword arm was disabled by a Highlander armed with a scythe 
tied to a pole. As he reeled in his saddle and fell, another of the enemy 
cleft his skull with a broadsword, or Lochaber axe. Such was the sud- 
denness of his fall, that even those who beheld it spoke with doubt of 
the weapon, and of the man who inflicted the fatal wound. His last 
words were addressed to his servant, as he cried, ‘‘ Take care of yourself,” 
and sank into the centre of a group of armed and furious enemies. 

Two hours after the faithful servant, disguised as a miller’s serving-man, 
arrived with a cart upon the scene of the engagement. The Colonel was 
lying where he had fallen, still breathing, but robbed of every article of 
value he had carried into the field, even to his upper garments and his 
boots. His house had already been plundered, and converted into a 
hospital for wounded Highlanders. He was removed into the church of 
Tranent, and thence to the house of the parish pastor, where, at eleven 
o’clock that day, he died. 

“From the moment in which he fell,” writes Dr. Doddridge, “ it was 
no longer a battle, but a carnage.” No mercy was shown even to the 
wounded, until the Earl of Perth, mounted upon a swift race-horse, rode at 
its swiftest gallop through the field, and arrested the slaughter. There is 
reason to believe from other authorities besides the Doctor’s, that the 
Highlanders, after their victory, perpetrated the barbarous inhumanity 
of cudting off the noses of those of the King’s soldiers who fell into their 
hands. The rebel victory is commemorated by an air and song well 
known enough even in England, and in our own day. It was this sur- 
prise which furnished the occasion for ‘“ Hey, Johnny Cope, are ye 
wankin, yet ?”—to which favorite melody, introduced in the Caledonian 
quadrilles, many a fair English girl danced gleefully a hundred years 
after, without a thought upon the Fight of Preston Pans, and the sad fate 
of the pious and heroic Colonel Gardiner, supplanted in religious military 
literature—scanty enough, Heaven knows—by the more recent but perhaps 
less enduring fame of Captain Hedley Vickars. 
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DOMESTIC COOKERY. 


A La Mopsz.—A dish for a Wedding Breakfast.—Take a couple of young people, 
one male, the other female. The young gentleman may be as tough as possible, or 
even quite green, it will not matter, as in cooking he will be sure to become tender, 
The young lady should be first stewed a little. Set them down to table opposite 
each other. Give the gentleman wine until he gets rather warm. Then take him 
up quickly, and put him in the drawing-room by the lady’s side, with the addition 
of a little coffee or tea. It is most likely they will both simmer gently for some 
time. They should be slightly covered. by the drawing-room curtains. After 
remaining for some time in this condition, gently raise the cover (of the piano) 
and you will begin to hear the lady sing. Keep up the fires, and you will soon tell 
by the panting and puffing of the gentleman that he is becoming sufficiently 
heated. They should now be taken up, and placed ina quiet corner until the 
company disperses. Then a great deal of hissing may be heard, which proves the 
dish is nearly cooked, In some cases, the dish is overdone, and quite spoiled by 
too strong a fire; but, in most instances, the above proceedings will be perfectly 
successful, and may be repeated for some time before the final result is attained, 
However, the greatest care must be taken while simmering. Every thing of an acid 
nature should be avoided, for the dish will sometimes turn sour of itself, One 
great fault of the dish is, that it will not serve for more than two persons. A third 
almost invariably comes badly off. It should not be forgotten that a little gold-dust 
sprinkled over them while cooking, improves the flavour. 
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BEARD, WHISKERS, & MUSTACHIOS. 





THE UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS OF 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


In ucing these Ornaments of Manhood, is universally known and appreciated, 
and is recorded by numerous Testimonials, and certified by the t authorities. 
This Oil is pre-eminently successfal in nouris im , and bea the 
Human Hair, in all climates and in all stages of It insinuates its : 
properties into the pores of the lead, nourishes the hair in its embryo state, acceler- 
ates its growth, cleanses it from Scurf and Dandriff, sustains it in maturity, and con- 
tinues its possession of healthy vigour, silky softness, and luxurious redundancy to the 
latest period of human life. Price 3s. 6d., 7s., family bottles (equal to four small) 
10s. 6d., and double that size, 21s. per bottle. 

Caution.—The words “ ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL,” are in two lines on 
the Wrapper ; and their signature, “ A. Rowland & Sons,” in red ink. 


SOUND AND WHITE TEETH 


Are not onl indispensably requisite to a pleasing exterior in both sexes, but they are 
peculiarly appreciated through life as highly conducive to the purposes of health and 
vay O yy the proper mastication of food. Among the various preparations 
offered for the purpose, 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 


OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

Stands unrivalled in its capability of embellishing, purifying and preserving the Teeth 
to the latest period of life. Prepared from Oriental Herbs with unusual care, trans- 
mitted to this country at great expense, this unique compound will be found to era- 
dicate all tartar and concretions, and impart a pearl-like whiteness to the enamelled 
surface, remove spots of incipient decay, render the gums firm and red, fix the Teeth 
firmly in their sockets, and from its aromatic influence impart sweetness and purity 
to the breath.—Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

Caution.—The words ‘“‘ ROWLAND’S ODONTO” are on the Label, and ‘* A, 
RO D & SONS, 20, Hatton Garden,’ on the Government Stamp affixed 
on 


Sold by them, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


DO YOU SUFFER WITH COUGH, 


Bronchitis, Influenza, or Asthma? If so, send for a 
Packet of Brande’s Bronchial Sedative. 


ented by Chemlata everywhere at 1s. 144. por packet, post free 1s. 24., and Se. $4. per bam, post 


Since the introduction of this medicine, ‘it has been ra) all other prepara- 

tions administered for pulmonary disorders. es ; 
M. Micra recently published the following rema 

“ Paris:—I have frequently taken occasion to exhil 






















DO YOU SUFFER TOOTHACHE? 


IF SO, USE WILLIS’S BRANDE’S ENAMEL, 


For filling Decaying Teeth, and rendering 
HU CUIRS saa. MCE Vhs ae © them sound and painless, price 1s. per packet 
USI BeT EMSA laa post free, thirteen postage stamps; contain- 
ing enough for several teeth. The only sub- 
stance approved by the medical faculty, as 
being unattended with pain or danger, and 
the good effects of which are permanent. 


CAUTION.—The great success of this 
preparation has induced numerous unskil- 
ful persons to produce spurious imitations, 
and to copy WILLIS’S BRANDE’S EN- 
AMEL Advertisements, It is needful, 
\ Line. i therefore, toguard against such impositions, 

mi EASE LASTING scl by seeing that the SIGNATURE OF THE 
ORIGINAL MANUFACTURER, JOHN 


ALL CHEMISTS 


LONDON WILLIS, IS ON THE OUTSIDE of every 
WUaeel inal OS! packet, without which none is genuine. 





Authentic Testimonials selected from many hundred testifying to the 
extraordinary efficacy of Willis’s Brande’s Enamel. 


Sir—Having for th used E oe with ge gee ~s d cua other 

ng for three years ‘our cones and ha rt 

Si my family suffering from toothache, I pnother thirteen yw 

oa Sir, foun & &e ag 5. C. MELLOR. 
'o Mr. John Willis. 


rom Miss Price, New Botley, Oxford, January 30th, 1853. 
Mr. = aia gun-Ledaton of rune Enamel some time ago, and the result was most 


Stanhope-in-Wearedale, eatetele, Dushens, yon 17th, 1853. 
ron teaee 0. God, etiam Dodd of this diane; oe Ras teed Samat aaamnaee 
recommen: use 0 nsw 
P well. Yours ke ROBERT DIXON. 
Mr. John Willis. 
Stanho; -Wearedale, Baamel, that will be the ioe. 1848, 
ra ear chun boveatt toe ore or Your alas Please to forward 
. ive answer 
wae Me John Willis, OreVILLIAM DODD. 


To Mr. John Willis 


Edmondsl Colliery, July 27th, 1849. 
a kta Ag the toothache since, in the tiled with your ping Bay 


ILLIAM HENDERSON. 


Loxpon :—Manufactured a by, John Willis, 19, Cursitor Street, Chancery fame, | ro alt 
wholesale by J. Sanger, Oxford Street; Dietrichsen & Hannay, Oxford Street; 
H Cheapside : Low, Son and Benbow, Strand J. Prouty Strand: 4,3: Jackeon, 


and Sq 
pi wen, & 00.4. Cleveland Nneenks for oll Seotiand Se Jackson, ", ramp 


Court, (agen 
Row, (agent for all Ireland.) And eold retail by all Medicine Vendors in 
the United Kingdom. Twenty really autho: Sestapeniaae cntiek Cane bon. vith full 
Sent free, by return of Post, by J. WILLIS, 19, 19, ‘Garaitor Street, Chancery 


directions for use 
Lane, London, in in return for thirteen penny stamps. 


BEWARE of IMITATIONS. See that the signature of the original manufacturer JOHN 
WILLIS, 1s on rus ovrsips oF BACH PACKET, without which none is genuine. 











